




























INDIAN SUMMER 


I never see ripe pumpkins piled in the fields 
or corn shocked in a field of stubble 
but that I think of another kind of Indian Summer. 


I think of that Indian Summer 
which sooner or later comes 
to every civilization. To every nation 
comes a season when it lives 
from the fruits of a faith it has begun to deny. 


It was in such an Indian Summer that 
the prophets preached in the fateful days 
of Judah's history. 
There comes a time when people are sustained 
by the spiritual truths of an earlier day, 
a time when a nation is upheld 
by godly virtues it no longer produces. 


The fruits of righteousness may be eaten 

when the root is shriveled. 
We may glory for a season in the rewards 
_ of a piety which no longer lives. 
= days of Indian Summer are fleeting. 
ve omuat live long on that which does not 
grow in vigor and abundance. 


- And now the days of enchantment are upon us. 
» ne distant hills lie quiescent in 
the ple haze. The hint of eternity is in the air 


am voice is crying: 


Turn us again, O God. 


Robert K. Churchill 
by permission from The Banner 





PRAYING 





IS DANGEROUS BUSINESS 


BY GORDON VAN WYLEN 


[trHosE who have read The Man Called Peter will recog- 
nize the title of this article, for it was the title of a ser- 
mon by Peter Marshall recorded in the well-known biog- 
raphy by his wife. For those who, have not read this ser- 
mon, I highly recommend it. The thoughts presented here, 
however, are from a somewhat different approach.—Gordon 


Van Wylen.] 


| is dangerous business if there is a God 
who hears prayer. 

The Scriptures declare repeatedly that this uni- 
verse was created by God—and that this God is 
also the author of life. God created man in His 
image; as a result communication between God and 
man is not only possible, but is the norm. Even 
now, after sin has marred the divine-human rela- 
tionship, man finds his place in the universe when 
he comes to a personal relationship with the God 
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who created all things. And when he does, he comes 
to know a God who hears him pray. The Scrip- 
tures leave no doubt about the fact that God hears 
prayer. 

Further, if God is capable of answering prayer, 
then praying is dangerous business. The Creator, 
according to the Bible (which claims to be the 
divine written revelation) is actively involved in 
the world today. He is described as “upholding 
all things by his word of power” (Hebrews 1:3). 
“Consider the ravens,” said Jesus Christ. “They 
neither sow nor reap, they have neither storehouse 
nor barn, and yet God feeds them” (Luke 12:24). 
God is active in this world, and in your life and 
mine, and therefore is fully capable of answering 
our prayers. 

This does not imply, of course, that every prayer 
will be answered in a dramatic, supernatural way. 
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God usually answers prayer through natural means. 
He heals us through medicine and a physician, He 
feeds us after we plant seed, He gives us salvation 
as we read the Scriptures and hear His Word from 
His servants. Still, we must be ready for God to 
answer prayer in what we might call, for want of 
a better term, a supernatural way. He may choose 
to heal without the activity of a doctor; He may, 
in a moment, take away the alcoholic’s craving for 
alcohol. Thus we must be assured that God is fully 
capable of answering our prayers, either through 
natural means, or, less likely, supernaturally. 

Next, praying is dangerous if God is concerned 
enough to answer. A God who hears prayer and 
is capable of answering need not be bound to do 
so. But a dominant theme of the Bible is that God 
is concerned with men, and that He does answer 
prayer. This is particularly evident as we consider 
the God of the Scriptures—Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. To speak of God as Father suggests His 
providence. “Therefore, do not be anxious, saying 
‘What shall we eat?’ or ‘What shall we drink?’ 
or ‘What shall we wear?’ For the Gentiles seek all 
these things; and your heavenly Father knows that 
you need them all” (Matthew 6:31, 32). “If God 
so clothes the grass of the field . . . will he not 
much more clothe you, O men of little faith?” 
(Matthew 6:30). 

As we think of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
we are reminded of the fact that “In this is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us and 
sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins” (I 
John 4:10). 

The Holy Spirit is described in Scripture as the 
Counselor and Comforter who takes the things of 
Christ and declares them to us (John 16:14, 15). 
We conclude that great emphasis in the Bible is 
laid on the fact that God is concerned with you 
and me and therefore answers prayer. 

Thus we have a God who hears prayer, who is 
capable of answering, and is concerned with you 
and me. And for this reason praying is not to be 
considered lightly. 

Praying is dangerous because God knows us per- 


fectly and knows what is best for us. God does 
not merely hear our prayer; He knows the motive 
out of which the prayer arises. And as God an. 
swers, He may choose to deal directly with the root 
of the problem. If we pray for material things, 
God may answer by taking away our desire for 
material things. If we bring our financial need to 
God, He may answer, not by having Mother or 
Dad or friends send us money, but by giving us 
a job. If we pray for success, He may lead us in 
the way of humble service. If we pray for wisdom 
and understanding in knowing what life is all 
about, He may lead us to some dead ends in which 
we are forced to the Scriptures and to Christ, the 
Savior. Thus prayer is dangerous because God 
knows what is best for us—and often this is not 
what we had decided we wanted when we prayed. 

Often we have a need or a want, and we decide 
what the answer should be, and then we ask God 
for the particular answer. But our main responsi- 
bility is to bring our needs before God. When we 
do, we need not specify what the answer should be. 
“Thy will be done” should always be the underly- 
ing attitude in Christian prayer. 

Praying is therefore dangerous because God 
knows our basic needs—and He will answer ac- 
cording to His wisdom, not according to our whims 
and desires. So we must be prepared for such an 
answer. 

The purpose in prayer is to glorify God, and 
this causes prayer to be dangerous. A Christian 
should live to glorify God, and thus his objective 
in praying is no different. To live for God’s glory 
means that His goals become our goals, His stand- 
ards our standards, His joys our joys, His sorrows 
our sorrows. In short this means obedience. The 
great paradox of Christianity is that we find lib- 
erty only as we become servants of Jesus Christ, 
for then we have liberty to do those things for 
which we were originally created. The alternative 
is to reject Jesus Christ, and continue a slave of sin. 

God is not only a God of love, He is also a God 
who is holy and righteous; therefore one who is 
in fellowship with Him is anxious to follow the 
command of Christ: “You must be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). 

In view of this, to be honest is more important 
than to have money, love is more important than 
prestige, courage to do God’s will is more impor- 
tant than security, and the things that bring God 
glory are more important than the things which 
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bring us glory. God may hear and answer the sol- 
dier’s prayer in a foxhole, but “God’s kindness is 
meant to lead you to repentance” (Romans 2:4). 
This is counter to much of the philosophy of life 
around us, but it is the standard for a Christian. 

Praying is therefore dangerous because Christian 
prayer is by definition moved by desire for God’s 
glory—and this involves laying aside pride, self- 
ishness, envy and every other form of sin, giving 
ourselves to those things which result in the exten- 
sion of His kingdom. 

Prayer is also dangerous because God may ex- 
pect us to be active in the course of our prayers’ 
being answered. We have a striking example of 
this given by our Lord: “The harvest is plentiful, 
but the laborers are few; pray therefore the Lord 
of the harvest to send out laborers into the har- 
vest. Go your way; behold, I send you out” (Luke 
10:2, 3): 

To pray honestly for success in our studies prob- 
ably will involve us in more disciplined study hab- 
its and less in play. To pray with sincerity that 
another student will become a Christian will prob- 
ably mean that we are to become a friend and wit- 
ness to him. To pray that the Church of Jesus 
Christ will be built up may result in our becom- 
ing a pastor, to pray that people who have never 
heard the gospel may be saved may lead us to the 
foreign field. 

Thus praying is dangerous business because God, 
who knows our needs perfectly, is concerned that 
we live for His glory, and because He will accom- 
plish His will through us. 

Praying is dangerous when we pray in faith. 
Not everything called prayer is a prayer of faith. 
Recently I served as a resource person at a con- 
ference for pastors which was held at the Univer- 
sity. | was amazed to hear many pastors talk about 
all sorts of solutions to men’s problems, but never 
mention the grace of God and the power of prayer. 
When prayer was mentioned, it was often referred 
to as a “therapeutic technique.” 

Our Lord recognized that all prayer is not a 
prayer of faith, for in the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican, He spoke of the Pharisee as 
“praying thus with himself’ (Luke 18:11). This 





prayer was not heard. The prayer of faith is based 
upon conviction that there is a God who hears 
prayer, confidence that He will answer and knowl- 
edge that we are praying to Him. 

Prayer is dangerous, further, when we pray in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Jesus repeatedly em- 
phasized that we are to pray in His name: “What- 
ever you ask in my name, I will do it, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son; if you ask 
anything in my name, I will do it” (John 14:13, 
14). 

This does not mean that every prayer must have 
the phrase “in Jesus’ name” attached to it, though 
this may be an excellent reminder. Rather it means, 
among other things, that we acknowledge that God 
hears and answers the prayers of sinful men only 
on the basis of the work of Jesus Christ the Savior, 
who has taken away sin by His death and resurrec- 
tion. Our only access to God, our only right to 
come before Him, is on the basis of the grace 
which we have received through Jesus Christ. Fur- 
ther, it means that we acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as Lord, and that we recognize our obligation to 
live in obedience to Him. 

Praying is dangerous when we pray as Chris- 
tians. The facts cited in the previous paragraph 
imply that we do thus pray, that is, as those who 
are convinced that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
who died for our sins, and who rose again to be 
our Lord. 

It also means that we have been converted from 
a life apart from God (and the sin associated with 
such a life) to a life in fellowship with Him, and 
the obedience that this implies. This means that 
we have prayed the publican’s prayer, which Jesus 
said resulted in his being justified before God: 
“Lord, be merciful to me a sinner” (Luke 18:13, 
14). 

Perhaps we should reexamine the title of this 
article. Praying is dangerous business only if we 
look at it from a self-centered point of view. But 
if we look at it from God’s point of view, prayer 
is the opportunity to bring God’s power into our 
lives, making us what we should be, giving us life 
which has eternal purpose and meaning—because 
it is for His glory. END 
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= you, Heavenly Father, for your blessings, 
and for this time of prayer we share each night. 
Now hear my prayer, Lord, and answer according 
to Your will. 

I hear it, Son. 

Oh! Forgive me for being startled, but . . . well, 
it’s been so long since I’ve heard Your voice. What 
would You have me do, Father? 

First, turn off your light. 

My light? But Father, I always pray with my 
light on. It’s easier for me to pray that way. And 
besides, it’s a testimony to my roommate. 

Your roommate would like to go to sleep. 

Which is more important, his sleep or my prayer? 
And also, if I turn the light out I may go to sleep 
myself before I’m finished. 

Turn off your light. 

But God, it’s only my little study lamp. Anyway, 
what if I need to look up a verse in my Bible? 

Turn off your light. 

Well, all right, I guess. Now what is it that You 
wanted to speak to me about, Father? 
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evening devotions 


by Gary M. Higbee 


For one thing, your grade in that last psych 
exam, 

Yes, I know, Lord. I was disappointed in that 
myself. But it really wasn’t my fault. I really 
should have done better. It’s just that I didn’t have 
enough time to study the night before. 

You could have made time. 

That night the Spanish club had a dinner meet- 
ing. And after that there just wasn’t time to do 
much studying. It was nearly time for my devotions, 
and I don’t like to study after I’ve finished them. 

You might have had your devotions later. 

No, I’d never do that. If I didn’t have them 
every night at the same time, I’d get into wrong 
habits, and pretty soon I’d probably forget them 
altogether. 

Why didn’t you study in the afternoon? 

Well, I guess I would have ordinarily. But we 
had planned a long time before the exam was an- 
nounced to go down and see the new Chevies. Then 
after we got back, Ted wanted me to play ping- 
pong with him. After all, a fellow has to have some 





recreation. But anyway, after that the afternoon 
was shot. 

A fellow should be a good steward of his time. 

I think I am. At least I always try to make sure 
I have my devotions. Sometimes I leave places a 
little early just so I won’t miss them. In fact, some- 
times I don’t even go to some places just because 
I’m afraid I might miss them. 

Sometimes it might be better to schedule definite 
times for other things too. 

Like what, Lord? 

You might have gone down to the mission last 
Thursday night. 

But that was the night of our prayer meeting in 
the dorm here. They had the service at the mission 
all planned ahead of time, so about all I could have 
done would be to give a testimony or something. 
Anyway, hardly anyone ever goes forward at the 
invitation down there at the mission. 

Do you pray for the mission? 

Sure, Lord. You know that I do. I pray for it 
all the time, and for all the people who go down 
there to help. 


in pain 


E. Margaret Clarkson 


Lorp Jesus, King of Pain, 
Thy subject I; 
Thy right it is to reign: 
Oh, hear my cry, 
And bid in me all striving cease, 
’ Save for Thy holy will’s increase. 


Thy right it is to reign 
O’er all Thine own; 
Then if Thy love send pain, 
Find there Thy throne, 
And help me bear it unto Thee, 
Who didst bear death and hell for me. 


Lord Jesus, King of Pain, 
My heart’s Adored, 
Teach me eternal gain 
Is Love’s reward. 
In Thee I hide me: hold me still 
Till pain work all Thy perfect will. 


Do you believe that [ll answer your prayer? 

Sure I do. Well, come to think of it, maybe I’m 
not real positive about it. But I suppose You will 
if You want to. 

Believing is very important, Son. 

Yes, I guess it is. Maybe I should believe more 
when I pray. I'll try harder after this. Now is there 
anything more? 

You were late for the Bible study that you were 
supposed to lead two days ago. 

But I got there before the discussion got started. 

It’s important to be there on time. 

You know, I worked on that discussion, preparing 
for it over an hour. Then I spent time in prayer. 
That’s why I was late. And I did ask you to help 
me get there on time. 

Even I can’t take you seven blocks by 6:30 when 
you leave at 6:40. 

I guess I was wrong there. Next time I'll try a 
little harder. —There’s nothing else You want to 
talk to me about, is there? 

Yes. What about Bob, the crippled fellow in your 
chem lab? 

What about him? He’s a swell guy. Lives down 
on the next floor. He sure doesn’t let being crippled 
hold him down. He’s near the top of the class in 
grades. 

Anything else about him? Or didn’t you notice? 

Well, he does seem sort of lonely. 

You’re not much of a friend to him, are you? 

I just don’t seem to run into him very often. 

The other night he was coming up to ask you 
something. 

He was? I remember saying “Hi” to him in the 
hall, but I didn’t know that he wanted to see me. 
Besides, I was in a hurry to get my shower so I 
could have my devotions on time. You wouldn’t 
want me to be late for them, would You? 

I can wait for you, Son. 

Father, I don’t understand. Isn’t prayer the most 
important thing in my life? Or shouldn’t it be? 

Yes, prayer is most important. But it can never 
take the place of kindness to others, faithfulness to 
your responsibilities, being considerate of others, 
just as these things can never take the place of 
prayer. My Only Son, when He was on earth, put 
it this way: “These things ought ye to have done, 
but not to leave the others undone.” Do you under- 
stand ? 

I think so, Lord. —Now, may I turn my light 
on? I want to look that verse up in the Bible. END 
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LS SLL CEI ERE -F 


why Latin Americans dislike 
some American missionaries 


name withheld 


I cannot THINK of any believers spitting at an 
American missionary, or throwing rocks at him, yet 
I have seen mature Christians tremble with indig- 
nation at things done and said by some missionaries 


. who have come from the United States to civilize 


and Christianize us. 

I am a native of one of the South American re- 
publics. We have had gospel work here for nearly 
acentury. There is a strong national church with 
extremely capable national leadership. But some 
Americans are not aware of this fact. This is how 
they start work. 

Someone in the States forms a “Gospel Mission 
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for the Enlightenment of Pagan Argentina,” or Uru- 
guay, or Peru. Then he visits the capital of the re- 
public. He is probably surprised to find a progres- 
sive modern city. As to the culture of the people, 
he cannot say much, as he knows no Spanish and 
less than nothing about the cultural heritage of 
Spanish America. 

In the capital city, he gets in touch with a col- 
league who is director of “Biblical Bundles for Be- 
nighted Babies of Latin America Inc.,” hears color- 
ful stories of his success, and promptly cables home: 
“Your director in front line of battle. Marvellous 
opportunities. Souls perishing. Light must be sent.” 


7 


It is quite true. Souls are perishing just the same 
as in the United States. And, after all, what is a 
front line of battle? 

After two or three days in a luxury hotel, the 
director flies home. He is now able to write a 
pamphlet and several “prayer letters.” Oh these 
prayer letters! Some of them are so unfortunate! 
And it is even more unfortunate that they often fall 
into the hands of native believers who read English. 
In these cases, the native’s sense of humor may save 
him from becoming embittered and anti-American. 
But not all natives have a sense of humor. 

When the prayer letters have “stirred up enough 
interest” (missionary jargon for “brought in enough 
funds”), the director general and his family, plus a 
six months’ supply of bubble gum, several cameras, 
a trumpet and a marimba, descend on a Latin 
American city. The gospel has been preached there 
for perhaps 50 years. There may be two, three or 
even 30 evangelical churches. But the director never 
thinks of these, or at least never refers to them in 
his prayer letters. In them he is alone in vast, mys- 
terious South America. 

Some years ago I saw a map which circulated 
quite extensively. The missionary who distributed it 
lived in a small town in one of the republics. The 
map showed a very dark South America with four 
rays of light in it: Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Lima, and the town where this missionary worked. 
The whole thing seemed calculated to leave the im- 
pression that some work was being done in the 
coastal cities, but that the interior was completely 
neglected except for the efforts of that one lonely 
missionary family. 

The director general, of course, cannot afford to 
ignore the local Christians entirely. One of them 
helps him to get a house. Another sees him through 
the maze of red tape which exists in most of our 
cities. Another gives him Spanish lessons free of 
charge, but finds it a difficult job as the director 
knows nothing about grammar. Then of course it 
is easier to find a ready made church composed 
of a few disgruntled Baptists or marimba-loving 
Methodists, than to start from scratch. And these 
members give plenty of ammunition for prayer 
letters. 

There is an element of farce about the whole sit- 
uation. But even farces can become painful. To 
have the crude spectacular circus tricks of some 
American religious groups, presented to us as ideals 
to be followed, is hardly the thing that will appeal 


to the spiritual descendants of the Spanish mystics 
and reformers. At times it is almost more than we 
can bear. These friends do not know that we have 
had a complete Spanish Bible since 1569. I remem. 
ber that some American missionaries have actually 
attempted to give nation-wide addresses on the evils 
of the Revised Standard Version, without realizing 
that the problem of an English translation means 
nothing to people who read their Bibles in Spanish. 

Roman Catholicism is our traditional enemy in 
Latin America, and most natives, myself included, 
have suffered some kind of persecution. In self- 
defense we have had to read Church history care- 
fully, and we are fairly familiar with Scriptural and 
other arguments against the Church of Rome. Yet, 
we disagree with the attitude of some American 
missionaries toward our Roman Catholic neighbors. 
These missionary friends have very hazy ideas 
about the Reformation, and could not argue on sub- 
jects such as transubstantiation. But they are vocif- 
erous in their condemnation of Rome the Scarlet 
Woman, and their whole attitude to educated and 
other Roman Catholics is, “We’ve come to tell youse 
poor deluded guys about De Lawd,” hardly the best 
approach to people with centuries of religious tradi- 
tion behind them. 

Let me mention a couple of incidents. 

A crowded bus in a Latin American city. Among 
the passengers are six young priests. An American 
missionary shouts to his colleague who is strap- 
hanging ‘six or eight feet away: “Look at these 
wicked young men, who are spending their lives 
sending people to Hell for eternity!” Of course, 
most young priests understand English. 

Missionary child, age 12: “I’m having trouble 
with my grades at school. But, of course, what can 
you expect? My teacher is a Roman Catholic, and 
my daddy says they are all mean and unfair.” __ 

Another missionary kid, aged nine, who has been 
invited to the birthday party of a school friend, says 
in public: ‘No, I won’t be going. It’s all right for 
you. You’re Catholics. But when you’ve turned 
over your life to the Lord like I have, you aren't 
interested in worldly things any more.” 

I often wonder what these same children will be 
doing and saying by the time they’re 18. 

Most Latin American audiences, at least in the 


_cities (and the missionaries I am writing about do 


not go elsewhere), will include a few professionals 
and a good number of bright young students. These 
people are well read, alert mentally, and in touch 
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with current events. Their conversation is stimulat- 
ing, and the younger ones are always asking ques- 
tions. What can a missionary who has never heard 
of, let us say, Thomism, existentialism, relativity, 
Engels or Sartre have to say to these students when 
they bring him their problems? I know the answer: 
“We are not here to teach worldly philosophy but 
to preach the gospel.” But how are they going to 
contact people, and how are they going to keep them 
if they cannot even speak the elementary language 
of an educated man? 

In talking to a missionary one day, I happened 
to mention the Copernican theory. He looked blank, 
asked me to repeat what I had said, and then re- 
plied in a kindly, superior manner: “That word is 
pronounced Capernaum, brother.” 

The message of some of these men is, in my 
opinion, unscriptural. It could be summarized thus: 
“Believe in Christ and all your troubles will be 
over. If you are*faithful, God will prosper you ma- 
terially. Look at us. The Lord has given us cash, 
cars and comfortable homes.” This doctrine may 
go over in some circles in the U. S. A., but it does 
not appeal to mature Latin Americans, even though 
it may gather a few “rice Christians” around the 
missionary. (Let me say in passing that I belong 
to a conservative church and have no leanings to- 
ward modernism. It is not the fundamentalism but 
the infantilism of these missionaries that I sincerely 
object to.) 

Jokes about Texas are an essential part of most 
addresses. We smile at them because we are ex- 
pected to, but (as Queen Victoria would have 
said) “we are not amused.” And when the mission- 
ary tells us about his heart-rending sufferings while 
visiting some other mission field, we are not im- 
pressed. We know what his standard of living is 
like in our city, and while he is talking we can’t 
help wondering what tales he will tell people in the 
States on his first furlough about his sufferings 
among the savage denizens of Buenos Aires, Lima 
or San Jose. 

It sounds like a line from Walt Whitman, but it 
isn’t. It is one of the most important lines of many 
American missionaries: “Our work, our family, our 
helpers, our trumpets (they blow their own), our 
native flock (often non-existent or borrowed from 
some other mission)” must be photographed from 
all angles, with colored filters to give the right trop- 
ical effect. Examples? 

A group of young people from several churches 
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attends a service at the Mission one evening. They 
are asked to stay for some hymn singing. Suddenly 
a camera appears and flash bulbs start popping. The 
picture appears later in a prayer letter or monthly 
periodical as “Our Choir.” 

A gifted young national preacher holds special 
gospel services, attended by an American mission- 
ary, who takes dozens of photos. Later the mission- 
ary prints a prayer letter, beautifully illustrated, for 
the folks at home. Nothing is said about the na- 
tional preacher, although the gospel campaign is 
mentioned in detail. The American missionary is 
quick to explain, when questioned, that “back home 
nobody knows or cares about the native, so why 
mention him? They’re interested in what J am do- 
ing, and probably would think it strange that some- 
one else was doing the preaching.” Many of these 
national helpers and pastors are very godly men. 
In fact, only very godly men could stand some of 
these American missionaries. 

A paragraph in a mission paper was brought to 
my attention by a national worker. It appeared 
under the photograph of a missionary kid, and was 
a special appeal to raise enough money to send her 
to an American kindergarten. The sum requested 
was not a large one, but it was more than the na- 
tional worker—a married man with a family—re- 
ceived in a whole year. In this particular instance, 
if it had not been for the national helper, there 
would really have been no way of justifying the 
existence of the American missionary. 

Latin Americans are fond of music. Our people 
can talk intelligently about Bach, Beethoven, Chopin 
and the modern composers. We have a rich Spanish 
tradition, as well as plenty of colorful native music. 
We also love Church music and the grand old 
hymns. We are (tell it not!) quite fond of rhythmic 
music, and not averse to a little good jazz now and 
then. But we do not like to have bad jazz mixed up 
with our worship of God. 

Imagine the worst type of American “hymn” with 
its jazzy tune and doggerel verse. Think what hap- 
pens when the doggerel is translated into Spanish 
super-doggerel by a missionary with no idea of po- 
etry and still less of Spanish syntax. Then imagine 
the piano, accordians, marimbas and all the rest 
coming into play. Behold, a new Spanish hymn is 
born! In many places, our people are forgetting 
the magnificent hymns of the Church because, 
thanks to American missionaries, the musical part 

(Continued on page 15, column 1) 











John Milton's 
SATAN 


Jack Miller 


was CHRISTIAN STUDENT is often perplexed in his 
study of literature when he comes to John Milton. 
His professor may state authoritatively that Milton 
had a secret admiration for Satan, that the Evil One 
is the real hero of Paradise Lost. 

Since Milton professed to be a Christian, a seem- 
ing exaltation of Satan by the great poet raises a 
question in the student’s mind. Was Milton a hypo- 
crite, or does this problem have a different solution? 

Many great writers have created champions of 
imposing stature in heroic literature. Homer pro- 
duced Achilles and Odysseus; Aeschylus wrote of 
Prometheus; the Anglo-Saxons had Beowulf. But 
before John Milton’s Paradise Last, no one had 
dared to cast the Devil into a heroic mold as a 
central protagonist. Accordingly, Milton’s Satan 
presents a unique problem in the study of heroic 
literature. 

Milton’s Evil One, more warlike than Achilles, 
craftier than Odysseus, more resolute than Pro- 
metheus, rises above any ancient or modern heroic 
figure. In power he was one “who durst defy the 
omnipotent to arms.” And in craft: 


. .. he it was whose guile 

Stirred up with envy and revenge deceived 
The mother of mankind. 

Implacable, he refused to accept defeat though 
cast into hell. 

What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost; th’ unconquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate 

And courage never to submit or yield. 


In size and armament, he resembled some mas- 
sive Atlas. His “pond’rous shield” hung on his 
shoulders “like the moon.” His spear made “the 
tallest pine hewn on Norwegian hills” seem “but a 
wand” in comparison. 

Such descriptions of Satan are offered as proof 
of a serious moral flaw in Paradise Lost. Many have 
maintained that Satan’s splendor leads to admira- 
tion rather than disgust, and the decadent Romantic 
poets identified Milton’s Satan as their hero. Robert 
Burns spoke of a desire to study that noble char- 
acter, Milton’s Satan. Shelley said in “Defense of 
Poesy”: “Milton’s Devil as a moral being is as far 
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superior to his God as one who perseveres in some 
purpose... is [superior] to one who in the cold 
security of undoubted triumph inflicts the most hor- 
rible revenge upon his enemy.” And William Blake 
charged Milton with being “of the Devil’s party 
without knowing it.” 

Such an indictment of a professed Christian au- 
thor is worth careful attention. But even more, the 
basic interpretation of this monumental poem is at 
stake. If, unconsciously or otherwise, Milton was 
at heart a Romantic Satanist, our attitude toward 
Paradise Lost will be changed. Paradise Lost, no 
matter how superior in literary form, would take 
its place as a forerunner of the works of Blake, 
Byron, Sade and Swinburne. 

In opposition to such an interpretation is the 
character of John Milton. Although this sometimes 
inconsistent Calvinist had uncongenial aspects to his 
personality, he was a man of integrity and upright- 


ness. He possessed devotion, high purpose and lofty ° 


ideals. Speaking of the qualifications necessary for 
such a work as Paradise Lost, Milton expressed his 
personal convictions of it as: 


A work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the 
vapors of wine; not to be obtained of dame Memory and 
her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his 
altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 


Such a devout spirit, unless Milton is one of his- 
tory’s arch-hypocrites, is hardly consistent with any 
conscious exaltation of Satan, and provides evidence 
that Milton’s character would have made difficult an 
unconscious exaltation of the Devil. 

One motive for Milton’s constructing a powerful, 
“majestic” Satan was his purpose to create an oppo- 
nent worthy of the Son of God, the other chief pro- 
tagonist of Paradise Lost. Milton apparently be- 
lieved that creating a being of lesser stature would 
rob Christ of the full glory of His victory. Only 
an impressively powerful Devil could serve as an- 
tagonist to the omnipotent Son of God. Such a mo- 
tive explains to a great extent the apparently heroic 
energies of Satan. 

Another factor influencing Milton’s construction 
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of Satan was his determination to work within the 
heroic framework. Patterns, inherited from the 
Renaissance and earlier, were attached to the heroic 
tradition and could not be lightly set aside. In the 
heroic epic or heroic tragedy, the author followed 
a certain well-defined method in presenting char- 
acters and their behavior. The pattern called for 
magnificence and grandeur in the major heroes, 
struggles of magnitude, and examples of great evil 
and great virtue. Milton was imbued with this 
literary machinery. If he chose to write about the 
Fall of man in the heroic form, he could hardly 
avoid casting Satan as a warlike contender for the 
divine throne. The reader can see, therefore, that 
part of Satan’s heroic appearance is nothing more 
than the conventional trappings of a great epic. 


Many studies of Milton’s Satan appear to be 
based on a limited part of the poem, Book I. Some- 
how, just as the Divine Comedy has frequently been 
reduced to the Inferno, Paradise Lost has become 
Book I. Treatments of Milton’s Evil One often over- 
look the fact that Milton’s account of the arch- 
demon does not stand still. The fact that Satan de- 
generates in luster and vigor throughout the poem 
as a whole scarcely touches many critics. Hazlitt 
betrays his careless reading of the text in these 
words: “Satan is not the principle of malignity . . . 
but of the abstract love of power, of pride, of self- 
will personified.” And, “The deformity of Satan is 
only in the depravity of his will; he has no bodily 
deformity to excite our loathing or disgust.” He 
adds, “‘Not only the figure of Satan, but his speeches 
in council, his soliloquies, his address to Eve, his 
share in the war in heaven, show the same decided 
superiority of character.” 


Such statements are hardly true of Book 1 (cf. 
11:215-217), but they are manifestly incorrect when 
related to the poem as a whole. Milton never in- 
tended that Book I should stand in anything but 
intimate relation to the rest of the poem. 

The opening scenes of Book I presented Satan in 
his “ruin’d splendor” fresh from the courts of 
heaven. Milton was concerned to show the contrast 
between Satan’s pristine state of excellence in 
heaven and his subsequent ruin. Therefore Satan 





in Book I still retained vestiges of glory as a testi- 
mony to his former brightness in heaven. His out- 
ward glory, witnessing to the high estate he had 
held, had not had time to dissipate, although it was 
already in the process of decay. But as the poem 
continues, his beauty and vigor degenerated. 

Evidences of Satan’s degeneration and frustration 
appeared in the opening scenes, but they became 
very evident in Satan’s soliloquy as he approached 
the borders of Eden. Reflecting that his demonic 
followers have not grasped his degradation, he 
sighed: 


Ay me! They little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell. 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery. 


Here the Evil One confessed the emptiness of his 
heroism and the decline in which he is “only su- 
preme in misery.” 

The reader learns in Book IV that Satan’s face 
was practiced “deep malice to conceal.” Vulture- 
like, he “sat like a cormorant” upon the tree of life. 
The guardian angels caught him “squat like a toad, 
close to the ear of Eve” and were “half amazed so 
sudden to behold the grisly king.” The speech to 
Satan by one of the guardian angels further re- 
vealed his corruption: 


Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminish’d brightness, to be known 

As when thou stood’st in Heaven upright and pure; 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul. 


In light of this description, can any scholarly 
mind maintain that “Satan is not the principle of 
malignity,” or that “He has no bodily deformity to 
excite our loathing or disgust”? 

This scene also pictured Satan’s frustration. 
When brought to Gabriel, Satan prepared to resist, 
but met with power that rendered him a nullity. 
In the heavens the demon had been weighed in the 
golden scales of God’s sovereignty and found want- 
ing, when Gabriel spoke: 

. . thou art weigh’d and shewn how light, how weak, 

If thou resist. The Fiend looked up, and knew 

His mounted scale aloft: nor more; but fled 

Murm’ring, and with him fled the shades of night. 


There is no fallen beauty in Book IV, only ugli- | 
ness, malice and inglorious flight. 

In Book X, Satan’s descent was completed in his 
supposedly victorious return to hell. Having se. 
duced Adam and Eve, he ascended his hellish throne 
to celebrate the victory. To his horror, instead of 
applause from his adherents, he heard “a dismal 
universal hiss, the sound of public scorn.” His fol- 
lowers had been transformed into serpents, and he 
also became one: 


His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 
His arms clung to his ribs, his legs intwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 

Reluctant, but in vain; a greater Pow’r 

Now ruled him. 

With forked tongue, chief of a crowd of ugly ser- | 
pents, Satan was reduced to his appropriate shape, 
forced to crawl on his belly before his Sovereign 4 
Maker. Who could say Milton glorified Satan? 

In prophetic Book XII, Satan had so lost promi- 
nence to the Son of God that Milton treated him | 
only in passing. Looking into the future, Michael 
referred to Satan’s final destruction at Calvary: 


This act 
Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength, 
Defeating sin and death, his two main arms. 


The view of Milton’s Satan which stresses his 
deterioration throughout the poem receives stong | 
confirmation not only from Paradise Lost as a 
whole, but also from the sequel Paradise Regained. | 
In this poem, Satan’s last traces of glory were 
erased; the Serpent was reduced to a sophistic de- 
bater whose craven spirit is in contrast with the 
nobility of the Son of God. Here Milton identified 
satanism with humanism and pictured it void of 
spiritual value. 

Thus Milton’s Christian character, his desire to 
create an opponent worthy of the Son of God, and 
his writing in the heroic tradition adequately ac- 
count for the magnitude and stature of his Evil One 
and assure the student that Milton has not glorified 
a wicked rebel. But even more important, in the | 
action of the story as a whole, Satan proved to be 
not only weak but miserable. His degradation, be- 
ginning as majestic futility, was culminated in his | 
transformation into the serpent. Deformed in ap- 
pearance, frustrated in purpose and broken in pow- 
er, Milton’s Satan pictures the folly of pride and 
malice. He is hardly a subject for admiration. END 
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that sort of lofty ideal before we arrive. I’ve seen 
young people, on the strength of such an ideal, 
come bouncing to the field, eager to do all kinds 
of lowly service. They look for all the worst ulcers, 
infected eyes and runny sores, delighted that now 
they have a chance to show how helpful they’ve 
always wanted to be. 

I know. I was one of them. 

But although these young missionaries may think 
they are doing a servant’s work, many of them don’t 
have the spirit of a servant at all. They are merely 
philanthropists, spreading their goodness around 
and enjoying the role of benefactor to poor heathen 
people. 

We may be unaware of it, but it’s easy to come 
out here expecting thanks and grateful adoration 
from those we help. And when profuse gratitude is 
not forthcoming (or even lesser thanks), it’s easy 
to start complaining and to think of the people as 
ingrates. 

And don’t fool yourself—nationals are keen to 
sense such an attitude immediately. You can see 
how this would tend to destroy any good influence 
a missionary had. 

What I want you to understand is the difference 
between a benefactor and a servant. No servant ex- 
pects to be thanked for his work. He does what he 
does because he is a servant and has the spirit of 
a servant. The first cook I had on the field told me 
one day, “Don’t keep saying ‘please’ and ‘if you 
agree.” Just tell me what you want done and I'll do 
it.” That didn’t mean he was a yes-man in matters 
of personal opinion. It merely meant that he knew 
his place and who paid his wages. 

And that’s the thing I’d advise you not to forget 
if you’re coming out here. Once when I was moan- 
ing to the Lord about the ingratitude of some for 
whom I thought I’d done a lot, He seemed to say 
firmly, “What are you complaining about? I didn’t 
tell you that they would say thank you, did I? Isn’t 
it enough that I say it? You’re not working for 
them. You’re working for Me.” 

Paul said he was the Corinthians’ servant “for 
Jesus’ sake.” He knew his paymaster. 

I think one reason it’s so hard to assume the 
spirit of a servant is that in our hearts we really 
have the spirit of a master. Missionary work calls 
upon us to impart important knowledge, both spiri- 
tual and social. So according to the natural view 
of things, our status ought to be a little higher than 
the status of those we teach. Shouldn’t the pupil 


respect the teacher? 

But the natural view of things isn’t what the Lord 
wants. He said once, “Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority over them. But 
it shall not be so among you . . . Whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

Now we all agree completely with this—until 
someone begins to put us in a servant’s place. Some. 
one who is “under” us in a natural sense comes 
and demands that we act as secretary or houseboy 
and attend to his needs at once. That’s hard to take, 

I don’t mean that a missionary has to do every- 
thing demanded of him. But if he takes on a who- 
do-you-think-you-are look, and later tells his fellow 
missionaries of the nerve of that individual, I don’t 
think he should continue thinking of himself as a 
servant for Jesus’ sake. 

Paul’s claim wasn’t an empty one. He meant 
what he said. The Corinthians had probably called 
him every name in the book, even though he was 
the missionary who had brought the gospel to them 
in the first place. He answered their criticism with- 
out bitterness, just sorrow mixed with love and pity 
for his wilful children. If he had been working 
for the Corinthians’ sake or for the pleasure of 
patronizing people, his incentive to keep on would 
soon have grown threadbare. 

I’d better tell you another thing about being a 
servant while I’m at it. It’s something that goes 
deeper, that gets down where it hurts like a dentist 
drilling on a nerve. 

Paul told the Corinthians in another place that 
he was ready to share with them not only the gospel 
but also his soul. “Most gladly will I spend and 
be spent for your souls’ sake.” To spend is hard, 
but to be spent is harder. We feel somehow that our 
personality is our own, that we have a right to pri- 
vacy and a certain amount of our time. But serv- 
ants don’t belong to themselves. You'll find that 
out if you ever become a missionary. 

The time will come when you'll be called in the 
middle of the night or at dinner time or when 
you're trying desperately to meet the deadline for 
a report. Your first impulse may be to keep right 
on doing what you think is more important. It’s 
hard to be everybody’s property. 

Well, when I’m tempted to feel like that, a scene 
flashes across my mind. It’s a great crowd jostling 
and pushing at Jesus, each demanding immediate 
attention. After a few hours of that, you would al- 
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most expect Him to say, “That’s enough. I’m worn 
out.” But instead it says He put His hands on them 
and healed them, every one. Even the ones who 


pushed. 


This may not mean much to you until you get in 
a dispensary and have everyone pulling at your uni- 
form or shoving in at the door demanding his med- 
icine first. At such a time you forget that these 
are the men and women you wept over at home. 
Right then you discover that it’s easier to pray for 
lost souls in Tibet than for those who are at your 
elbow. It’s then that you learn with dismay that 
the sick and dying in a village two miles away can 
elicit more sympathy from you than those who are 
two feet away. 


But please don’t think that this picture of ser- 
vice is true of everyone on the field. Many mis- 
sionaries (and I’ve been on the same station with 
some) do have the spirit of a servant for Jesus’ 
sake. The cord which holds them to the cause is 
not pity for the heathen, nor the delights of being 
magnamimous, but a deep personal love for the 
Lord Jesus. And because of that, they give them- 
selves to those He loves. 

They love to see the travail of His soul satisfied 
in bringing many sons to glory. To think of each 
one we contact, even those with strident voices and 
unreasonable demands, as a person who is precious 
to our Savior will help us be a servant for His sake. 

Are you still enthusiastic about serving? 

I remember how sold you were on organization 
and discipline and how you hated to be disturbed 
once you sat down to do something. —But don’t 
be discouraged. We all find that through strength 
not our own we are able to do things we never 
dreamed we could. The main thing is to use that 
strength when He gives it. 

And by the way, you might try being a servant 
at school this year, before you come out here to 
the field. END 


WHY LATIN AMERICANS DISLIKE 
(Continued from page 9) 

of church programs is devoted to catchy choruses 
which would appear to us to have been written by 
morons for singing by mental defectives. What can 
we do about it? Latin Americans are generally 
more polite than I am, and so they suffer in silence. 
And our young people meanwhile acquire a taste 
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for cheap music and empty words. 

The attitude of the type of missionary I am think- 
ing about is that of a man from a master race who 
is carrying the white man’s burden in his mission- 
ary work among inferior races. 

Some years ago I was introduced to an American 
oficial who was working for the State Department. 
These were his preliminary remarks: “I arrived 
two days ago and have been looking around. Your 
educational system is crazy. And I hear that the 
rector of your university earns so much a month. 
Why, my salary is over four times that!” I was 
not surprised soon after to learn that this man had 
been fired. —But who is going to fire the inde- 
pendent missionary who wanders around holding 
the same sort of ideas and voicing them continu- 
ally? 

Another complaint that is voiced again and again 
by the same sort of missionary: “Why is Pedro 
always grumbling about the cost of living? I try 
to explain to him that everything is so much 
cheaper here than it is in the States, but he is so 
stupid! He just refuses to understand.” The speak- 
er spends more money each week on candy and 
canned fruit juice than Pedro receives as his month- 
ly salary. And Pedro has a wife and six children. 

Another quote: “Lawlessness has become terrible 
in the States since we let so many Latins into our 
country.” This statement appears rather inaccurate 
to those nationals who, like myself, read Time every 
week, and who have become familiar with such 
names as Little Rock and the Syndicate. 

Have American missionaries unconsciously slip- 
ped into the role of the Master Race, so recently 
vacated by Hitler and his followers? We wonder 
when we observe some of them. 

~ * ” 

Are all American missionaries like the ones I 
have been describing? Thank God, they are not. 
I could write page after page about spiritual, hum- 
ble, self-sacrificing Amercans who are giving their 
all to Latin America. I think of the dear friends 
of the Latin America Mission, West Indies Mission, 
Central American Mission, Bolivian Indian Mission, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. And there are 
lots of others. 

I think of one old gentleman who went home a 
few years ago. He was a learned theologian with 
several university degrees. But he was the humblest 
of men. The nationals just loved him. One of them 
often said, “For me, Don Carlos and Jesus Christ 





are the same thing.” —A startling statement, but 
a wonderful tribute. I know some younger men who 
are willing to sit down with the nationals and learn 
from them as well as teach them. I am friendly 
with several missionaries of whom Latin American 
friends say, “No parecen yanquis!” (They are not 
like Yankees): a great compliment. 

These are the missionaries we love. We love the 
others too, for the Bible tells us to do so. But we 
cannot like them. END 

Reprinted by permission from Eternity Magazine. 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

MEMPHIS STATE U. (Tenn.): Inter-Varsity wel- 
comes a new chapter at Memphis State (4,500 stu- 
dents). The group was officially organized and rec- 
ognized by the university late last spring. A num- 
ber of students attended the Southeastern regional 
conference at Camp Merri-Mac in September. 

EASTERN ONTARIO-QUEBEC: Executive members 
from McGill, Queens, MacDonald College, Carleton 
College and Sir George Williams College met for a 
leadership conference in September. 

SYRACUSE U. (N. Y.): International Student Sec- 
retary Paul Little led a workshop with a committee 
of townspeople and students interested in reaching 
foreign students. 

FLORIDA CHAPTERS: Staff members Ruth Gordon 
and David Mayer met with chapter officers for a 
week-end at O’leno State Park, seeking God’s guid- 
ance in evangelism for the year. 

U. OF WESTERN ONTARIO (London): A campus: 
wide coke party was held in the men’s lounge of 
Thames Hall. Bible studies are held Tuesdays at 
11:30, 12:30 and 1:30. This year’s studies are in 
the life of Christ. Members gave their first day’s 
pay from summer work to help meet the chapter 
budget. 

COLUMBIA U. SCHOOL OF NURSING (New York) : 
No longer recognized as an official school activity, 
the NcF chapter cannot hold its large weekly meet- 
ings in Maxwell Hall. However, God has led Chris- 
tian nurses to consider more carefully why He has 
placed them there and how they can do His work 
more effectively. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE (Bellingham) : 
An evening “mixer” on campus and a retreat at 
Lake Samish were held for frosh. Informal discus- 
sions in the lounges are planned to reach freshmen 


in the dorms. The chapter is entering several teams 
in the intramural sports program. 

ST. PETERSBURG JR. COLLEGE (Fla.): A_ get- 
acquainted party was held for freshmen. Announce. 
ments were given out at registration. A speaker who 
will be leading several evangelistic discussions this 
fall was introduced. 

NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST HOSPITAL (Boston): Reg- 
ular Tuesday evening meetings were held by the | 
NCF group throughout last summer. The group led 
a downtown mission service one Sunday night. A 
welcoming barbeque was held for freshmen. Local 
church representatives were on hand to tell about 7 
their programs as well. The group honored its fac- ] 
ulty advisor, Miss Ellen Duncan, at a surprise party 
in October. 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U.: A reception was held 
for frosh and new students. The chapter partici- 
pated in orientation week. Bible studies are under. | 
way in three women’s dorms, the men’s dorm, and 
in houses off campus. The chapter is responsible 
for the meeting one night a month at a Bloomington 
mission. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE (Garden City, N. Y.): Weekly 
meetings are held on Mondays and Bible studies on 


Thursdays. A new Saturday evening meeting for 
members and friends is planned. 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE (Whitewater) : During 
frosh orientation week local churches held a picnic 
for freshmen, at which Inter-Varsity’s program was 
explained. Freshmen were then invited to an IVCF 
welcome party. ! 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE (Minn.): The execu. | 
tive committee last spring decided to emphasize 
reaching foreign students this year. A progessive 
dinner is planned to acquaint members and inter- 
nationals, 

ELBURN FACULTY CONFERENCE: Faculty members 
from throughout the midwest attended the annual 
IvcF faculty conference at Elburn, Ill. Speaker: 7 
Dr. John Alexander, U. of Wisconsin. 

INDIANAPOLIS CRUSADE: Students and nurses are | 
assisting as counselors in the Billy Graham Crusade. 
Staff members worked with students and graduates 
prior to the crusade, organizing prayer groups and 
discussing means of getting students to the meetings. 

DEACONESS HOSPITAL (Spokane, Wash.) : The NCF | 
group held a get-acquainted picnic for freshmen on | 
their first evening at school. The following Sunday * 

(Continued on page 25) 
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TREN. D of thought 


Man In Modern Fiction All fiction is a comment upon the life and nature 

of man--though not necessarily consciously so. It cannot help being such in 
asmuch as varying concepts and projections of the nature of man are the sub- 
ject of all literature. The writer cannot be wholly coherent, as artist, un 
less he possesses a wholly coherent view of man to inform, illuminate and in- 
tegrate his work./ In other words, every man's novel may not have a thesis, 
but it must have a premise.../ With exceptions so rare as to be noteworthy, 
always representing some highly special phenomenon, the vast body of litera- 
ture from the Hebrews and Homer down to the early part of the present century, 
or the latter part of the nineteenth century, has been based upon the tacit 

or declared premise that there is a God. Sometimes it has been gods--a whole 
pantheon--as in the pagan tradition.../ The appearance of individual strains 
of thought tending to challenge the existence of God goes back a long way. 

But such a challenge has not attempted to dominate an entire culture until 
quite recent times, Our present generations now practicing the art of fiction 
are the first generations in which there have been large, influential and ad- 
mired groups of novelists working, in many instances quite unconsciously, on 
the tacit or declared premise that there is no God.../ The writer who has 
dismissed or overlooked the relationship between man and God, may find himself 
projecting an image of the human creature drastically at variance with Western 
tradition, while either conscious or unconscious that the altered image is the 
consequence of an altered premise./ In the last part of the nineteenth cen 
tury we began to find...the novel of MAN--in capital letters, It was based 

on the concept of man as a being who is any or all of the following: biologi- 
cally accidental, self-sufficient, inherently good, ever-progressing, self- 
perfectible, morally answerable only to his social contracts, He inhabits a 
morally neutral universe created by random forces.../ But this view already 
is obsolete and now is over-shadowed by a corollary, or reverse face of the 
same coin...When the "better-and-better!' inherently good, self-sufficient, 
emergent-God concept of man becomes disillusioned or gives way to despair, 
often an ugly and sinister image emerges which is recognizably from the same 
root./ From this disillusionment we get that terrible spate of novels now 
current in which man is seen specifically and insistently as an ironic bio- 
logical accident, inadequate, aimless, meaningless, isolated, inherently 

evil, thwarted, self-corrupting, morally answerable to no one, clasped in 

the vise of determinisms economic or biological. His uniqueness as person 

is denied or suppressed. He inhabits a hostile universe which is the crea- 
tion of irrational and possibly malignant forces. The themes of these novels, 
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to borrow some words from Lewis Carroll, are ambition, distraction, uglifica 
tion and derision. Unlike the great tradition of man as individual, respon. 
sible, guilty, but redeemable, this despairing disillusionment sees man as 
collective, irresponsible, morally neuter and beyond help. --Edmund Fuller, 
Man In Modern Fiction (Random House), $3.50. 


Christian Century It has been our fortune of late to come to know two 
young men who are studying at two of our well-known theological seminaries, 
Both of them are brainy, deeply in earnest and utterly committed to their 
task of becoming parish ministers. Both of them are trying to get their feet 
on the ground and preach sermons that people can understand, The shift from 
the seminary classroom to the pulpit is a soul-shaking experience for the con 
gregation as well as for the young pastor. It takes determined effort and 
growing experience from the pulpit, and sympathy and understanding from the 
pew. Together, the result can be a glorious experience./ We have been lis- 
tening to philosophical dissertations on love, hope, faith and reconciliation, 
All good topics which stimulate us mentally, but leave us still spiritually 
hungry and a bit bewildered. On Monday we have a sort of nebulous memory 

of a more or less scholarly sermon with a seminary-bull-session flavor. On 
Wednesday we have to consult the church calendar to recall the text. We have 
consulted Webster as to the meaning of ecclesiology, existentialism, escha- 
tology and neo-orthodoxy. Webster doesn't help very much, Of course we now 
know what ecumenicity means but the "I and Thou" leave us completely adrift./ 
-«eoomeone said: "Put the food down low so the lambs can reach it. It won't 
hurt the sheep to stoop a little." --Lucile D. Von Der Sump, "An Observation 
from the Pew." 


Protestant Missionaries According to the Missionary Research Library 
(New York), there are at present 38,606 Protestant missionaries working in 
various parts of the world. This figure is three times as many as in 1903, 
nearly 50% greater than in 1936. Of this number, 65% are from North America, 


--by Virginia Krauss 
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orld IN TRANSIT 


Junk "The junk pile," says a recent writer, "is a symbol 
of capitalism. "/ Is this of any concern to the Christian? It seems to us 
that it ought to be. The line between legitimate comforts and luxury is hard 
to draw. Perhaps we ought not try to draw it for our brethren, But we ought 
to draw it for ourselves. This will not be easy.../ But when the attractive 
folders are in his hand and the salesman would push him to a purchase of car 
or refrigerator or milking machine, these are questions which the Christian 
ought to ask. Is the old one really old? Is it really economy and efficiency 
which is inclining me to this purchase?...Have I considered the aspects of 
stewardship in this proposed purchase? Will it mean that I must give less to 
the work of the Lord? Will my conscience be entirely clear as I use this new 
property, and know that needed relief work and missionary outreach are severely 
limited by lack of funds? Am I quite sure that I am keeping a balance between 
things and spiritual values?/ What I am throwing away as junk or trading in 
for somebody else to throw away soon would be a precious windfall for somebody 
somewhere, Granted that I may not know who it is, nor how to get it to hin, 
does it mean anything to me that what I am calling junk would be good property 
to another?...Christian concern should increase one's sales resistance to the 
new models which keep tumbling from the assembly lines, A Christian should 
be more inclined to use his "junk" a little longer. --Paul Erb in Gospel Herald, 
as quoted in The Christian Witness, 


Tyrant of Missions Returned from a tour of the Far East, 
Dr, Ernest Benz of Marburg, Germany, has been calling for "freedom fighters" 
to break the tyranny of the small reed organ known as the harmonium, Accord- 
ing to Dr. Benz, this instrument has made Christian worship so uniform that 
"a hall without a harmonium is a hall, but a hall with a harmonium is a church. 
The cause for this state of affairs was the insistence by early missionaries 
that new converts turn aside from everything connected with paganism and hea- 
then customs, This emphasis naturally came to exclude folk music and native 
instruments which had been used in heathen worship. More recently, some mis- 
sionaries, particularly Americans, have been replacing the reed organ with 
the record player. Although this is perhaps some improvement musically, Dr. 
Benz notes that “it increases the dangerous identification of the Christian 
religion with Western technology and civilization." Some missionaries have 
been experimenting with the promotion of indigenous church music, using na- 
tional tunes and instruments, but most of these efforts have not been fruit- 
ful thus far. --As reported in Presbyterian Life. 
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Missionary in Absentia When a missionary wife had to 
return home last year with a seriously ill child, her husband remained at 
his post as teacher in a mission boarding school in Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa). She pledged herself to pray definitely for the conversion of the 
older children who would be finishing school at the end of the year. Her 
husband had reported that although he had dealt personally with a number of 
them, they seemed uninterested in spiritual things. In faith she sent him 
a little study book for use in preparatory classes for church membership. 
But before he could even finish adapting it for possible use, within one month 
the following things happened, First, the largest boy in the school accepted 
Christ as Savior. The following week two more of the older boys responded, 
On the third Sunday twelve older boys and girls came forward, and a week later 
thirteen more. Missionary William Bidewell says, "The Africans are amazed at 
these recent events and cannot understand how such a change could come about 
so rapidly. But this is just an example of how one can be a missionary and 
do effective work through prayer, even while not present on the field." --The 
Enterprise (publication of Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission Board). 


Atheism The official Soviet news agency, Tass, reports 
the opening of a new university in Ashkhabad, capital of Soviet Turkmenistan, 
near the border of Iran. The university is offering a six-month course to 
further the spread of "scientific-atheistic knowledge." --Church & Industry 
Dateline, as reported in The Swedish National Sanatorium Journal. 


Overlooked Only a few weeks ago I returned from a visit 
to one of the most commonly overlooked mission fields, There I preached in 
a church with grass walls, a grass roof and a dirt floor. The people did not 
understand English, so it was necessary to speak through an interpreter. / 
Opportunity was afforded me to observe the natives first hand. I saw their 
tiny circular huts, some of them made of grass tied to branches, and others 
of log walls with dirt roofs. Always the doorways face an easterly direction, 
bespeaking the sun worship practiced by the natives, many of whom have little 
or no knowledge of the Sun of righteousness.../ I saw the medicine men who 
keep them in bondage to superstitious fear, and I gazed with interest at the 
charms and fetishes by which they hope to keep evil spirits away. / The hope- 
less wail of their mourning over their dead fell upon my ears while in one of 
their villages, All of this I saw, and more, Yet I did not go to Africa, 
India or China. In fact, I never crossed the boundary of the United States. 
I merely visited the various Indian tribes in Arizona, --Evangelical Outreach 
(publication of the Commission on Church Extension and Home Mission of the 
National Association of Evangelicals). 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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incorrect? (4) Remembering that this is a picture of Israel, what did God 
do to make His people realize He provided for them? Do I ever let God’s 
good gifts (friends, health, money, education, job) come between Him 


and me? 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
HOSEA 2:14-23 (1) 


out God’s grace. 


Reflect on the “therefore” in v. 14. 
(Cp. Romans 5:20, 21.) 


restoration. What is His objective? 


Man’s sin brings 
(2) Trace God’s activity in 
(3) In vv. 19, 20 note the character 
of God’s betrothal. Do these characterize your relationship to Him? Can 


you tell the Lord, “Thou art my God” (y. 23) ? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

HOSEA 3 AND 4 V. 1 again refers to Gomer, Hosea’s wife. (1) How did 
he regain her? Compare Hosea’s experience with that of the Lord and 
Israel (vv. 1,4, 5). The Lord has done this for us. Read Colossians 1:13, 
14. (2) In 4:1, 2 note the reasons for the Lord’s anger. What effect does 
this have on nature? Cp. Romans 8:22. (3) V. 6. What three reasons does 
God give for His action? (4) In the rest of ch. 4 note how good things 
are turned by sinful people to evil purposes. Ask God to show you any seeds 
of evil which may displease Him. (Cp. Psalm 139:23, 24.) 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

HOSEA 5 AND 6 Read these chapters in several versions of the Bible (a 
modern translation is especially helpful for personal study). Ephraim was 
the largest of the northern tribes and occasionally is used as a synonym for 
Israel. (1) 
Israel was deceived or sinned wilfully (vy. 4, 11). (2) Did Ephraim seek 
help from God (v. 13)? For what was God waiting? Thank Him that His 


(3) Ch. 6. 


In 5:1-11 note the various sins of Israel. Consider whether 


chastening can lead us back to Him. Does the Lord consider 


their solution adequate? Thank about the disparity between God's looking 


on the heart and man’s superficial approach. Is my love for God abiding 
or is it like the cloud and dew? 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

HOSEA 7 AND 8 (1) Were Israel’s leaders restraining sin? Note the imagery 
of the bakery.* A cake not turned is burned on one side and not baked 
on the other—a picture of over-developed worldly wisdom but spiritual 
destitution. Is my life like that? (2) Note the contrasts (vv. 13-16) be- 
tween God’s action and man’s response. (3) Ch. 8. Trace the law of sow- 


ing and reaping referred to in v. 7. Think about and evaluate your own 


out in you a life of holiness through the deliverance that you have in Jesus 
Christ. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

JoNAH 1 “Jonah is the only Old Testament prophet with whom Jesus 
directly compared Himself” (New Bible Commentary). He prophesied while 
Israel and Judah were separated, before Israel’s captivity in 721 B.C. by 
Assyria (Nineveh was the capital). Jonah was probably a contemporary 
of Amos. (1) Contrast Jonah’s attitude toward Nineveh with God’s. Com- 
pare each of these with your own attitude about the job God has given 
you. (2) By what means does God disturb Jonah? Relate each to its 
effect on him. Under what circumstances would you be likely to avoid the 
presence of the Lord? (3) In what two ways does Jonah’s evasion of God 
affect the lives of the mariners? Cp. vv. 5, 9, 10 with vv. 14-16. In whom 


is genuine reverence for God more clearly seen? Why? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

JONAH 1 anv 2 Note 1:12-16, reading Matthew 12:38-41. What similari- 
ties are there between Jonah and our Lord? (1) Despite these, why did 
Jonah have to undergo what he did? (2) Ch. 2 is autobiographical, v. 2 
asummary. Where is his actual prayer? What evidences a change of mind? 
What is God’s answer? (3) Amos prophesied against Judah and Israel for 
hypocritical piety (Amos 5:21ff.). Go back and reread Amos 9:1-6 (No- 
vember 23) in light of Israelite Jonah’s flight from God. Jonah evaluates 


Con- 


fess these and sacrifice self-love today with thanksgiving. Praise God for 


in vv. 8, 9. What idols turn your mind from true loyalty to Jesus? 


deliverance. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
JONAH 3 (1) Define Jonah’s mission. What was the source of his message? 
What bearing have his deeds to his testimony (2:8, 9)? What do the odds 
appear that one person’s obedience could make any difference on your cam- 
pus? (2) How wide was the response? What did the king command be- 
sides fasting? Does God have any basis in your attitude on which to 
What is it? (3) Think about v. 9. Consider why God and 
Jonah had opposite views (3:10, 4:1). Read I Timothy 2:3-5, To whom 
On what basis? 


any feeling you might have that God uniquely approves of or is interested 


“repent” ? 
How does this strike 


does God's compassion “belong”? 


in the socio-racial-religious set-up of which you are a part? How should 


it affect dislike or suspicion of other groups? 
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out in you a life of holiness through the deliverance that you have in Jesus 
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Scholars disagree somewhat about the date of this book. Nevertheless, spir- 


itual lessons in Joel are significant for us. As you read, bear in mind that 
God is speaking through Joel. (1) What catastrophe is described? Note 
its extent. Remember that God is sending this (v. 15). (2) What different 
groups of people are affected? How is religious worship hindered? (3) 
Vv. 14-18. What measures are suggested to relieve the situation? (4) In 
times of stress, do you do as Joel did (v. 19), instead of rebelling against 
God? 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

JOEL 2:1-17 (1) Vv. 1-11. Note the effectiveness of the plague of locusts 
(cp. 2:25) in bringing destruction. In face of impending judgment, what 
does the Lord want men to do? What reasons are given to encourage 
As the 


people call upon God, do you detect any reference to the reputation of the 


their doing so? Are you convinced that God is like this? (2) 
Lord Himself being at stake? (3) Note the urgency and seriousness asked 
of everyone. Are you so concerned spiritually that you are willing to give 
up other things? Do you take time with others in your Christian group to 
seek the Lord? 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

JOEL 2:18-32 (1) Is the restoration described in wv. 18-27 complete? 
(2) Vv. 26, 27. Note how the Lord is concerned about His personal rela- 
tionship with His people. Are you concerned enough to respond? Think 
over what you can praise God for and spend time gratefully doing this. 
(2) Joel contains not only promise of immediate blessing, but also of future 
bounty as in vv. 28-32 which Peter quotes on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2:14-21). 


this only for a select few? Compare what is said here with Peter’s sermon 


Note especially what one must do for deliverance (v. 32). Is 


in Acts. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

JoeL 3 This chapter deals with significant events for the Jews and the 
world as a whole. (1) Note the offenses of the various groups. Does God 
let nations violate principles of human integrity without punishment? (2) 
What is the condition after God has completed His judgment? Is it an 
improvement? (3) Note God‘s desire for a pure dwelling. Is your life like 
that? Cp. Hebrews 12:11. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Amos 1:1-2:5 Who was the man who was going to be so involved in the 


unfolding drama described in v. 2? Follow the coming judgment on a 
map. Israel wouldn’t object to what the prophet was saying thus far. Note 
the way the sin of the surrounding nations is pointed out. What was the 
nature of the sin? Would the people recognize their guilt? (Cp. Romans 


2.) How was Judah led astray? What progression does sin take? Pray 
for a personal awareness of sin in its inception that forgiveness may be 
obtained. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

Amos 2:6-16 How does the sin of God’s people profane God’s name? Fit 
this into a context of a people who knew what tremendous things God had 
done for them. Were they thankful? How did they receive the men God 
sent them? How do you respond to a person (even a shepherd) with God’s 
message? What follows rejection of God? Is there escape? Pray for a 
responsiveness to any sin that God may reveal to you today through a 


person or any other means. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
amos 3. What relationship does God have with Israel? What responsibility 
To whom 


does He have as a father? Is there a reason for happenings? 


does God reveal His works? What happens to the person who receives 
What result did sin have (v. 10)? 


learn of the conditions of the day? 


news from God (v. 8) ? What do you 
Describe the extent of the coming 
destruction. Are you in such a relationship with God that you know His 


works and words and can’t help but speak? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

amos 4 What was God’s desire for the people? Through what situations 
would God have drawn the people to Himself (vv. 6-11)? What kind of 
life were the people living (vv. 1, 4, 5)? Where were they finding their 
reward? Cp. Matthew 6:1, 2. What attitude and actions do you find in 
your life today that reflect on self? Reread the chapter and meditate on 
what you learn of God and His character. Respond to the love that God 


is offering you today in your situation. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20 

AMos 5 AND 6 What kind of concern does God have as He pronounces 
judgment? What choice is still open (5:4, 6, 14)? To whom? Note God's 
power and knowledge. Contrast this to the condition of the people. What 
clear alternatives are made in 5:14-17? Is there a possibility of some being 


What indication is there 


saved from the coming judgment (vv. 3, 15)? 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from page 16) 

they gave a welcome breakfast and then provided 

transportation to churches in the areas. Dorm Bible 

studies started in October. Seven NcF’ers attended 

the Pacific Northwest regional conference in Sep- 

tember at Spirit Lake, Wash. 

U. OF CALIFORNIA (Davis): An officers’ retreat 
was held in September to wait upon the Lord for 
His leading in making final plans for the fall 
semester. To outline the goals of the chapter to new 
students a picnic was held at a nearby ranch. A 
fall welcome party helped members and friends get 
acquainted. In addition to the regular program this 
fall the chapter has a special emphasis on foreign 
missions with speakers, films, panels and discus- 
sions. 

ALBION COLLEGE (Mich.): The Inter-Varsity 
group is new here, but students held a welcoming 
picnic after writing letters to new students. The 
faculty sponsor, Dr. William Gilbert, spoke at the 
first meeting on “What is a Christian?” Bible 


studies and discussions also are planned for the fall. 

FLINT (Mich.): Inter-Varsity here includes the 
Flint Branch of the U. of Michigan, Flint Jr. Col- 
lege, General Motors Institute, and Hurley Hospital 
School of Nursing. Publicity folders were given to 


freshmen and two outings were held. The “Red 
River of Life” film was shown late in September. 
The chapter plans a Bible survey study group that 
will cover the entire Bible this school year. 

MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (South Bend, Ind.): NcF 
members wrote personal letters to all 52 new stu- 
dents. A get-acquainted social was held early in 
September. Meetings were well attended throughout 
the summer. An outdoor fireside service followed 
a picnic. 

NEW PALTZ STATE COLLEGE (N. Y.): A get-ac- 
quainted social was held during freshmen orienta- 
tion week. Weekly meetings are held Wednesday 
nights in a private home near the campus. Weekly 
Bible studies are held in the men’s and women’s 
dorms. Daily prayer meetings are held at 5:00 p.m. 

HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL (Philadelphia) : Members 
of the NcF group welcomed new freshmen at a spe- 
cial meeting. New students were invited to an oult- 
ing on the beach at Ocean City. The group is plan- 
ning to conduct Sunday School for children in the 
pediatric department and also to assist at a down- 
town mission. 

UNIVERSITY OF 10WA: The chapter’s goals for the 
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year were outlined at the annual picnic. A Billy 
Graham film was shown at the first chapter meet- 
ing. One chapter goal is to have a Bible study for 
every 100 students on campus, plus several daily 
prayer groups. Plans are underway to have evan- 
gelistic teams visit various housing units. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (Worcester, Mass.): This 
chapter, founded in 1956, distributed Inter-Varsity’s 
new leaflet, “A Word About College From Inter- 
Varsity,” and included local information. Weekly 
Bible studies are underway and speakers are being 
invited, 


U. OF NORTH CAROLINA: All freshmen were vis- 
ited during orientation days. An informal supper 
is held Tuesday nights in the University cafeteria. 
This is followed by a Bible study. Other Bible stud- 
ies are held Thursday nights. 


HOLLYWOOD PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL: A welcom- 
ing committee met new students at the dorms and 
helped them with their luggage and invited them 
to NCF meetings. New students are also being in- 
vited to go with members to their churches. Former 
NCF sponsor, Miss Corrine Drury, who is doing mis- 
sionary work in the Netherlands Antilles, is being 
assisted by the chapter. Prayer meetings are held 
weekly at early morning hours before duty. 


U. OF WASHINGTON: The entire executive com- 
mittee spent five weeks at Campus by the Sea. Five 
thousand folders were given to freshmen at key 
entrances to the campus. A party was held the night 
before classes began. Evangelistic Bible studies are 
underway for new students. A series of meetings 
for Christians is planned to orient Christian frosh 
to their responsibility for carrying on a witness to 
Christ on the campus. The entire group meets twice 
weekly for prayer. 


U. OF MINNESOTA: During University Welcome 
Week for freshmen and new students the chapter 
participated in a “church night” to ‘acquaint the 
new students with various religious foundations and 
groups. Activities included a picnic, program and 
get-acquainted time. A day’s trip to Duluth and the 
North Shore of Lake Superior was held for foreign 
students on a Saturday. 

CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN GENERAL HOSPITAL: 
Cards were placed in mailboxes inviting every stu- 
dent to NCF meetings. Special Bible studies were 
held on prayer and discipleship. Nearby ministers 
have been speaking to the chapter. 

—James W. REAPSOME 

















ew FALL thousands of students are caught up in 
the annual frenzied spectacle that is American col- 
lege football. 

When the ball is snapped and the play executed, 
what does the average fan see? The man with the 
ball. Only the more experienced observer watches 
the important, equally thrilling play of the linemen 
up front. 

In another area, a similar situation often prevails 
when the Christian goes through the New Testament 
record of the establishment of the Early Church. 
He sees the Apostle Paul making the big gains. But 
what about those who did the “blocking” for him? 

Paul, it’s true, was the one chosen by the Spirit 
of God to accomplish great successes in spreading 
the gospel. Yet he was part of a team that had 
other “players” who fulfilled strategic functions in 
God’s program. One of these was Barnabas. By 
Christians today, Barnabas is often seen only dimly 
in the shadow of Paul. But of all the men on the 
team, perhaps he was most helpful in advancing 
Paul’s work. 

There’s no indications of how Barnabas became 
a Christian. He was a Jew, evidently a wealthy 
Levite, who came from the island of Cyprus. As a 
believer he was given the name Barnabas, “son of 
consolation or exhortation” (Acts 4:36). 
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BARNABAS 


team member 


by James W. Reapsome 


Before Paul was converted on the road to Damas- 
cus, Barnabas showed his devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ by selling a piece of land and giving the 
money to the apostles, for those were the days when 
a group of Christians “had all things in common.” 
Thus, even as a young believer, Barnabas was de- 
termined to help the team. 

Perhaps Barnabas’ greatest contribution, to eval- 
uate his service to the Lord in human terms, was 
his fearless love for Paul at a time when the men- 
tion of Paul’s name struck terror in the hearts of 
Christians. 

After his remarkable experience with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Paul returned to Jerusalem intending 
to join the disciples, the ones whom he had vowed 
to persecute and kill. In such a situation, the dis- 
ciples’ reluctance to accept Paul was understand- 
able. But not so with Barnabas. He took Paul to 
the apostles, declared how Paul had seen the Lord 
on the Damascus road, how he had heard Jesus 
speak, and how he was now preaching boldly in the 
name of Jesus at Damascus (Acts 9:27). 

Such was the beginning of a team that was to 
carry the gospel throughout Asia Minor, establish- 
ing bridgeheads of believers on hostile shores. 

But before that took place, Barnabas again dem- 
onstrated his ability to function on a team, as well 
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as his humility. He called upon Paul the recent 
convert to assist in teaching a large company of 
believers at Antioch. In what would have been a 
chance for him to be the “star,” Barnabas did not 
hesitate to go to Tarsus to look for Paul. Then, 
together, they met with the Christians at Antioch 
for a year (Acts 11:22-26). 

It was there, while worshiping the Lord and fast- 
ing, that those Christians heard the Holy Spirit: 
“Set apart for me Barnabas and Saul [Paul] for the 
work to which I have called them” (Acts 13:2). 

The record of that first missionary journey is 
found in Acts 13 and 14. They went first to Cyprus, 
the island of which Barnabas was a native, where 
they proclaimed the Word of God. 

Then they moved on to Asia Minor, where they 
first preached to the Jews at Antioch of Pisidia, and 
then turned to the Gentiles. Driven out of Antioch, 
they pushed on to Iconium, where a great company 
of Jews and Greeks believed the gospel. 

Later, hearing of plans to stone them, Barnabas 
and Paul went to Lystra and Derbe and preached 
the gospel in the surrounding country. It was at 
Lystra that the people identified them with their 
pagan gods, giving Barnabas the title of Zeus and 
Paul the title of Hermes. 

In these Greek names we see something of how 
Barnabas and Paul were regarded and how they 
worked together. Zeus was the chief of all the Olym- 
pian gods, the “father of gods and men.” He was 
the great law-giver and author of divine decrees. 
In Roman mythology he became Jupiter. Hermes, 
the Roman Mercury, on the other hand, was a son 
of Zeus, a herald and messenger; among other 
things, the god of eloquence. 

The pagan Greeks probably saw in Barnabas the 
authority and power behind the preaching of Paul, 
although Barnabas also often spoke. It may have 
been that Barnabas spoke first to prepare the way 
for Paul’s more dynamic preaching. 

At any rate, when they heard that the Greeks 
were planning to deify them, Barnabas and Paul 
tore their garments and rushed out, declaring their 
humanity, testifying to God’s witness among men, 
and urging the people to turn to the Living God. 

Later, stirred by Jews from Iconium and Antioch, 
the people stoned Paul. The next day he and Bar- 
nabas went to Derbe, then returned to Lystra, Iconi- 
um and Antioch, strengthening the young believers, 
exhorting them to continue in the faith, warning 
them of tribulation. 





Passing through Pisidia and Pamphylia, they 
spoke the Word of God in Perga, went to Attalia, 
then sailed for Antioch of Syria, their home base. 
Such was their busy schedule as co-workers. 

The team of Barnabas and Paul next faced prob. 
lems on the home front, and they never sailed again 
together as missionaries. What may have been the 
beginning of the breach between them was an inci- 
dent Paul mentions in Galatians 2. He tells of an 
occasion, before the Jerusalem Council took place, 
when Peter came to Antioch and ate with the Gen- 
tiles, but when representatives arrived from James 
at Jerusalem, Peter withdrew and separated himself 
from the Gentile believers. 

Paul accuses Peter and the others of insincerity, 
and remarks that “even Barnabas was carried away 
by their insincerity” (Galatians 2:13). 

By saying “even Barnabas” Paul shows his high 
opinion of him. Exactly what Barnabas did to merit 
this censure from Paul is not known, but some feel 
that he tried to make peace between the two parties. 
If that is what he did—trying to strike a middle 
ground and bring harmony out of the dispute—his 
action is understandable. But it was wrong. 

On the other hand, Paul may mean that Barna- 
bas, with Peter and the others, withdrew from fel- 
lowship with the Gentile Christians. This is difficult 
to understand because of Barnabas’ long association 
with the Gentiles. But he may have done it because 
of the presence of Peter and other leaders from 
Jerusalem, not wanting to flaunt the Gentile liberty 
in their faces. This is not to say that Paul’s criti- 
cism of Barnabas was not justified, or that whatever 
Barnabas did was excusable. 

At any rate, the defection of Peter and Barnabas 
was only temporary, for both took the side of Gen- 
tile liberty at the Council of Jerusalem and agreed 
with Paul in his historic argument for Christian 
liberty. Barnabas accompanied Paul to report the 
results of the council to the churches. They re- 
turned to Antioch where they taught and preached 
the Word of God (Acts 15:6-35). 

Paul then suggested that they return to visit the 
brethren in Asia Minor. Barnabas agreed and 
thought that John Mark, his relative, should go with 
them. Paul disagreed because John Mark had set 
out with them on their first journey, but had re- 
turned to Jerusalem instead of going on to Asia 
Minor (Acts 13:13). 

There was “sharp contention” over this issue. 

(Continued on page 39, column 1) 
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| YEARS AGO I left graduate school to accept a 
position with a large, highly thought of, funda- 
mental church. My youthful zeal and energy primed 
to overflowing, | imagined I was at the threshhold 
of a successful, spiritual Christian ministry. 

But during most of the succeeding years I became 
a part of the problem instead of the solution. The 
results of this were nearly disastrous to me, and the 
ministry of the church suffered greatly. The head 
of steam built up while anticipating this position 
was not driving me toward planned goals but rather 
was all but dissipated. I came to the place where 
I hated to go to bed at night, for I knew that awak- 
ening would be to face another frustrating day at 
the church. Good health of former years disap- 
peared and added to the problem. 

There were some areas in which progress was 
made. But these did not compensate for strife, dis- 
cord, bitterness and near splits that resulted from 
my work, and, by the way, the work of other sub- 
ordinate staff members of the church. 

What had happened? Several obvious answers 
had to be dismissed. I had definitely felt called to 
the church and the church felt led to hire me. The 
school I had attended could hardly be chided for 
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giving knowledge without emphasizing spiritual 
depth. Habits of fellowship with the Lord acquired 
at school developed with resulting growth and 
Christian maturity despite the circumstances. I was 
not a vocational misfit, for 1 am now occupying 
another similar position and am extremely happy 
and, I feel, making progress. 

I have since realized that I was part of a disease 
that has eaten its way into hundreds of churches 
across the land. This malady can be described sim- 
ply as strife among the staff members of a church. 

This strife takes various forms but usually in- 
cludes some of the following areas. The pastor feels 
that his assistants are undermining his work. A 
corresponding conviction is held by the staff mem- 
bers, who feel that the pastor is not allowing them 
to serve the Lord in the way their training and ex- 
perience lead them to consider best. 

Meanwhile church officials and members take 
sides, hold knock-down-drag-out meetings, and pow- 
er is lost to the church. To complicate the problem 
still further, all parties concerned are convinced that 
their views arise out of their own study of the un- 
changing Word. 

To determine the accumulated damages of this 





disease in American churches would be difficult in- 
deed. Only a guess may be made as to how much 
this situation has resulted in church splits, coldness 
and lack of power. 

But the subsequent testimony of numerous pastors 
and church staff members suggests that the problem 
may be even more widespread than would appear 
on the surface. 

By way of contrast, I have since been in contact 
with many pastors and assistants who have worked 
together in warmth and harmony. Surely this is 
what the Lord is eager to see in His church. Com- 
paring my experiences with those on both sides of 
the same situation, I have found recurring reasons 
why some church staffs work together harmoniously 
while others find only discord. 

I am writing these things now only because I 
deeply love the church of our crucified and risen 
Savior and desire its continued growth and effec- 
tiveness. I trust that the following suggestions may 
be helpful to young assistants and pastors in restor- 
ing health to problem churches, and single-minded- 
ness to service. 

In my opinion, the following points should be 
pondered by young assistants. 

(1) Remember that you are young and relatively 
inexperienced. If you have any depth in Christian 
experience, you probably have strong ideals and 
definite impressions of where the Christian Church 
is failing to live up to its New Testament standards. 
You probably have strong feelings about areas in 
which the church is riding the crest of tradition 
rather than the dynamic of Apostolic power. 

On the other hand, the pastor of the church has 
for years given his life for the work of which you 
have recently become a part. He has dreams and 
plans of his own that have come through prayer and 
years of caring for the flock that the Lord has en- 
trusted to him. 

Perhaps it will be several years before you can 
really see the work from his viewpoint. When you 
do, more than likely you will be able with real ma- 
turity to inject your own insights into the program 
and see how harmoniously they dovetail. This, of 
course, does not mean that you have nothing to do 
in the meantime. The third point below will discuss 
this further. 

If you have recently graduated from seminary or 
its equivalent, you are probably in your mid-twen- 
ties. Remember, the Son of God Himself did not 
begin a public ministry until He was about thirty. 


And can we presume to consider His training and 
experiences inferior to our own? 

Paul advised Timothy not to let anyone despise 
his youth. But this advice came from a man whose 
education was at least equal to that of his contem- 
poraries, and wlio then, even so, found it expedient 
to spend 14 years before he began a spiritual, pub. 
lic ministry. 

(2) Try to understand the basic framework of the 
local church before you accept a call or position. 
Because you probably have convictions about how 
certain things should be done or the relative empha- 
sis that should be placed on various aspects of the 
ministry, you should be careful to examine the 
Lord’s leading of the church in these matters. Evan. 
gelical churches even within the same denomination 
are not the same. For example, some lean toward 
a program type of evangelism. They tend to em- 
phasize various attractions in the church to get non. 
Christians inside the doors. Others steer away from 
this and emphasize the training of church members, 
depending on them for the program of evangelism. 
If you have a strong opinion either way, you had 
better find a church that will welcome your bias. 

Other basic issues such as the teaching ministry, 
the type of worship, the church view of worldliness, 
the degree of community cooperation, the approach 
to youth work and many others differ from church 
to church. To avoid contention and frustration, be 
sure to make these issues a part of the total picture 
as you consider the Lord’s guidance. 

(3) Ask to have your duties clearly outlined. 
Failure to do this will surely cause trouble. The 
pastor and official boards should work with you on 
this, and their decisions should be made known to 
the people of the church. Young assistants who 
work with youth, for example, have found that they 
are held responsible for weaknesses in junior church 
or a boys’ organization when actually they have 
been told to concentrate all their efforts on high 
school and college levels. The fact that you have 
no time to develop everything that concerns youth 
makes little difference in the eyes of the church 
people unless they become aware of the scope and 
limitations of your work. 

Both pastors and assistants with experience agree 
that it is better to take one small area of the total 
program and concentrate on its development as a 
beginning. Being spread too thin will cause frustra- 
tion on your part and ineffectiveness in your min- 
istry. It will probably be better to avoid the temp- 
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tation to try out your ideas in many areas, and do 
a solid work in one. This may prove to be quite 
dificult as pressing needs constantly arise, but the 
far-sighted pastor and church will see that this ap- 
proach will accomplish more things faster in the 
long run. 

(4) Above all, work at keeping a spirit of love 
and unity. These are Christian virtues that tran- 
scend all ideals of how the Christian ministry is to 
be carried on, no matter how forcefully these ideals 
have been driven home through your education and 
study of the Word. The Apostle Paul went so far 
as to say that even a person who had all knowledge 
and understood all mysteries was nothing without 
love. He constantly warned people to “keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Jesus Christ said that “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
for another.”” We must conclude that no matter how 
right a person may be, his work will add up to zero 
without an accompanying drive to keep love and 
unity first and ideas of method and approach sec- 
ond. Your ego will rebel against this and cry out 
for “justice,” but the true man of God will suppress 
this plea from the Adamic nature. And you will 
please God by your submission to authority. 

And now I should like to suggest some points for 
the pastor to ponder. 

(1) Show confidence in your assistants by giving 
authority with responsibility. Churches where this 
pattern is followed are usually the ones with great- 
est unity and strength. An assistant who has been 
given responsibility for developing the Sunday 
school, for instance, but who is not given a voice 
on the official policy-making or directing board will 
be working under a serious handicap. Church staff 
workers who have been given positions as advisors 
on certain committees of the official board, who have 
their opinions sought and respected, are usually 
those who feel satisfaction and a sense of accom- 
plishment. 

Many ministers seem to accept theoretically that 
an assistant has been led to the church by the Lord, 
and then deny it in actual experience. Your young 
assistant has his own experiences, personality, edu- 
cational background and unique position to fill in 
the Body of Christ. If you do not allow and expect 
God to express Himself through this individual, you 
are inviting staff problems and probably hindering 
the work of the Lord. 


(2) Consider your staff member as a new respon- 
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sibility. Several pastors I have talked with have 
stated that they had originally increased their staff 
so that they could “forget” about certain areas of 
the ministry and concentrate on others. They agreed 
that such an attitude is wrong. While they realized 
that an assistant should be given responsibility in 
definite areas, they found that they had a new re- 
sponsibility to the staff member. This required con- 
scious effort and creative thinking on their part. 

An assistant who feels that he is off in a corner 
working by himself, without the full, active support 
of the pastor will be in serious difficulty. The 
church naturally looks to the pastor for guidance 
and approval. If he has not made himself aware 
of the younger minister’s work, and if he does not 
give active support and approval to it, the assistant 
will make little headway. Worse yet, the assistant 
may react by attracting a following of people to 
himself and the seeds of dissension will be sown. 

(3) Make staff meetings significant and helpful. 
Some assistants complain that such meetings are 
nothing more than opportunities for the pastor to 
hand out trivial chores, correct mistakes and pass 
along advice. Where the meetings have been cre- 
ative, with a group of men working together under 
God to solve common church problems, great har- 
mony and achievement have resulted. 

(4) Be a pastor to the staff as well as the church. 
Some ministers who are models of the tender under- 
shepherd to the flock of God’s people have quite a 
different attitude toward their staff. The pastor’s 
own severe discipline is transferred to the younger 
worker before he is ready and sufficiently mature 
to accept it. These things make the pastor unap- 
proachable and difficult to work with. The young 
assistant still needs someone who will accept him 
as he is and give him helpful counsel. 

These suggestions to young assistants and pastors 
certainly are not exhaustive, nor relevant in all sit- 
uations. From my own experience and the experi- 
ence of some others who have seen the problem from 
one side or the other, however, these seem to be 
some of the major pitfalls. Though they may appear 
trivial, they eventually add up to tragedy in the 
church. 

The Apostle Paul gave a great deal of attention 
to training younger men. Modern American and 
Canadian churches, with their specialized staffs, 
offer a wonderful opportunity for such training to- 
day. But it takes spiritual leaders and assistants to 
produce spiritual results. END 
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UNITED STATES 

C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary 

Charles E. Hummel, National Secretary 

Esther Pedersen, Donna Cha, Joy Garner—Office 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Paul L. Byer, Regional Secretary 
J. Patrick Jordan—Montana, Oregon, Washington 
Erna Siemens—/daho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington 


Audrey Beslow—O ffice 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Paul L. Byer, Acting Regional Secretary 
Boyd L. Baker—Northern California, Nevada 
Barbara A. Boyd—California 
Paul W. Fromer—Southern California, Arizona 
Miriam L. Lemcke—Southern California, Arizona 
Margaret V. Sharp—Northern California, Nevada 
Betty Fletcher—O ffice 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
James F. Nyquist, Acting Regional Secretary 
Austin A. Christensen—Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming 
Catharine R. Feser—Nebraska, South Dakota 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
Paul E. Little, Acting Regional Secretary 
Kay D. Hofman—Kansas 
Robert B. Letsinger—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma 
Paul E. Little—Texas 
Marie Kuehn—Office 


WEST CENTRAL 


James F. Nyquist, Regional Secretary 
Eleanor G. Donaldson—Women’s Work 
James P. Johnson—Southern Illinois, Wisconsin 
Ronald O. Knudtsen—/Jowa, Western Illinois 


Ernest L. Multhaup—Chicago, Upper Michigan 





IVCF Staff Appointments 





1959-60 


Bruce R. Youngquist—Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Upper Wisconsin 


Alice Anderson—O ffice 


EAST CENTRAL 


Keith L. Hunt, Regional Secretary 
Dorothy E. Farmer—Western New York 
Laura M. Fox—Michigan 
Martha V. Gray—Ohio 
Robert M. Nuermberger—Eastern New York 
George E. Westerlund, Jr.—Indiana, Kentucky 
June Wedeking—0 ffice 


SOUTHEAST 
Burton R. Harding, Acting Regional Secretary 
E. Jane Deans—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia 
Ruth C. Gordon—Florida, Georgia 
Burton R. Harding—North Carolina, South 
Carolina 
Ruth B. Lewis—Negro Colleges 
David L. Mayer—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
William M. York, Jr.—Tennessee, Virginia 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


George Ensworth, Jr., Regional Secretary — 

JoAnne N. Johnson—Delaware, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Washington, D. C. 

Peter B. Northrup—Hudson House, New Jersey 

Jane E. Saunders—New York City 

Marion L. Snyder—New Jersey, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania 

Fred M. Woodberry—New York City 

Elmira Bricker—0O ffice 


NEW ENGLAND 

Peter K. Haile, Regional Secretary 
Marilyn G. Kunz—Women’s Colleges 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT DEPARTMENT 


Paul E. Little, Secretary 
William McE. Miller, Jr—New York City 
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NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Tressie V. Myers, Nurses Secretary 

E. Jean Dickason—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota 

Mary Irwin Gordon—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina 
Texas, Virginia 

Joyce I. Hansen—Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington 

Barbara C. Olin—Delaware, Maryland, Southern 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 

Catherine J. Schell—Eastern New York, New 
England, Northern New Jersey 

V. Jean Stallwood—Michigan, Ohio, Western 
New York 

Ruth I. Stoll—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin 

Alice Horton—Office 


STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 


Eric S. Fife, Missionary Secretary 
Lois S. Thiessen, Assistant Missionary Secretary 
Ross D. Lyon—srmF Staff Member 
May Koksma—O ffice 


STEWARDSHIP DEPARTMENT 


William E. C. Petersen, Stewardship Secretary 
Dorothy Clark—0O ffice 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 


Betty Dixon Leake, Publications Secretary 
Paul O. L. Carlson, Publications Sales Manager 
Mary Ruth Howes—O ffice 


HIS MAGAZINE 


Joseph T. Bayly, Editor 
Virginia A. Krauss, Assistant Editor 
Gordon H. Stromberg, Art Editor 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND GRADUATES DEPARTMENTS 
James W. Reapsome, Public Relations and Gradu- 


ates Secretary 


Gloria Nelson—O ffice 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


James M. McLeish, Comptroller 
Marjorie Hull, Ben Robison, Kathrine Scheerer, 


Peggy Wolfe—O fice 
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GENERAL OFFICE 
James M. McLeish, Office Manager 


Marian Hull, Supervisor 
Sally Apeles, Wallace Bell, Anne Clement, Leara 
Donald, Patsy Hajek, Rosemary King, Dorothy 
Krause, Wilhelmina McDougall, Pauline New- 
comer, Delma Rodney, Alice Vale, William 
Wallace, Mary Zariello 


CANADA 


H. W. Sutherland, General Secretary 

Vincent Craven, Director, Ontario Pioneer Camps 

Ian Munday, Comptroller 

Theresa Martens, Nurses Christian Fellowship 
Secretary 

George Wilson, Camp Development Secretary 


FIELD STAFF 


(Area of concentration: High School—iscr; 
Nurses—NcF; University—ivcF) 

Milo F. Coldren—Vancouver Island, Interior Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1scF 

Catherine Nicoll—Lower British Columbia Main- 
land, 1vcF, NCF 

Hildred Leverton—Lower British Columbia Main- 

land, 1scF 

Joseph Curry—Alberta, 1scF 

Marjorie Long—Alberta, 1vcF, NCF, ISCF 

Donald Ford—Alderta, 1scF 

Marion Jackson—Saskatchewan, 1SCF 

Kenneth Louden—Saskatchewan & Manitoba, 1vcF 

Verne Scott—Manitoba, 1scF, NCF 

Joan Frewing—Eastern Provinces, 1vcF 

Josephine McCourt—Ontario Pioneer Girls’ Camp 
Director 

Josephine Rudd—Niagara Peninsula, iscF 

William D. Fulton—Toronto, 1scF 

F. Bernard Smith—Northern Ontario, 1scF 

Emmeline Loewen—Eastern Ontario & Quebec, 
ISCF, NCF 

Tony Tyndale—Eastern Ontario, Quebec and Mari- 
times, 1vCF (On leave of absence for one year 
of studies. ) 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Ruth Ericson, Hattie Frederick, Agnes Gaverluk, 
Thelma Heaney, Alice Hitchcock, Leona Hooper, 
Marjorie McLean, Greta Sutherland, Marion Val- 
lilee, Esther Willems 









I -ecommend 


[A review of JuncLe Pitot, “The Life and Witness of Nate 
Saint,” by Russell T. Hitt. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1959. 303 pages, $3.75. This book may be ordered 
from His Book Service, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 or 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5.) 


W ex I HEARD that my friend Russ Hitt was 
writing a life of Nate Saint, my reaction — to be 
honest—was, “Another book on the Auca incident? 
What’s there to write about that Betty Elliot hasn’t 
said already?” (Through Gates of Splendor, Shad- 
ow of the Almighty.) 


I’ve just finished reading the book, and want to 
say that I was wrong. Not that there’s a lot of fresh 
material about Operation Auca and Palm Beach in 
this book. There isn’t, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that there would be, since Nate’s carefully 
kept thirty-nine page log was a main source for pre- 
vious accounts. 

But Jungle Pilot doesn’t depend upon new infor- 
mation for its interest. I don’t think anybody would 
ever have written Nate Saint’s biography, or at least 
anybody of Russell T. Hitt’s caliber, and I’m cer- 
tain no publisher would have commissioned it—but 
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by Joseph T. Bayly 





I’m pretty sure that Nate’s story would have been 
just as much worth telling if he had never been a 
part of Operation Auca. 

Death at the spears of Stone-age Aucas provides 
the reason for telling Nate’s story, the ending to 
which everything else is related. But the everything 
else of Nate’s life and ministry stands alone without 
needing support from its tragic-triumphant close. 

Here’s a young man who reminds you of Brother 
Lawrence. But instead of spending his time in a 
monastery kitchen, Nate Saint kept busy flying food 
and supplies to isolated jungle outposts, airlifting 
the sick and injured to medical facilities, transport- 
ing missionaries in and out of the jungle. Like 
Brother Lawrence, Nate didn’t have to be preaching 
or translating to be at peace in his calling. 

Peace there seems to have been aplenty in the life 
and home of Nate and Marg Saint, even when they 
had twenty overnight guests. But it was the peace 
of bustling activity—of “Times Square on Saturday 
night,” to use Nate’s description of life at Shell 
Mera. It was peace with constant awareness of the 
dangers involved in piloting a one-engine plane over 
the dense jungle. (Nate described landing on a cer- 
tain airstrip as “something like parking your car 
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in the garage at 70 miles per hour.”) 

I find Nate’s respect for human life and desire 
to protect that life—including his own—a healthy, 
Christian concern. Nate was convinced that mis- 
sionaries, like soldiers, must be expendable: “People 
who don’t know the Lord ask why in the world we 
waste our lives as missionaries. They forget that 
they too are expending their lives. They forget that 
when their lives are spent and the bubble has burst 
they will have nothing of eternal significance to 
show for the years they have wasted.” But for Nate 
there was a difference between being expendable 
and being foolhardy. And so Marg sat at the radio 
receiver during her husband’s flights, constantly 
pin-pointing the position of his plane on a map, in 
case a search party had to go after him. And Nate 
was busy thinking up various flight safety devices. 

In view of the story’s end, I was glad to see Nate’s 
defense to Missionary Aviation Fellowship head- 
quarters of his practice of carrying a small firearm 
on his flights. Nate Saint was Polycarp fleeing from 
execution at Smyrna rather than those aberrent 
martyrs who could scarcely wait for the burning. 

These are days of dwindling exercise and respect 
for authority, especially in loosely-knit missionary 
organizations. Here the problem is often heightened 
by the geographic remoteness of administration 
from many scattered fields. Some missions are char- 
acterized by every man’s doing that which is right 
in his own eyes. 

But separated though he was from the MAF head. 
quarters in Glendale, Nate appears to have been 
especially careful to maintain respect and obedience 
to the authority that was over him. You can sense 
that it wasn’t easy for him to report on everything, 
and sometimes there’s a note of “You fellows would 
understand if you were flying over the jungle with 
me.” Yet, there it is: he was a man under author- 
ity. So when he adopted a novel method of deliver- 
ing sheet aluminum strapped to the plane’s fuselage, 
Nate wrote a full report, concluding: “So far there’s 
been no hint of trouble. But I am constantly aware 
of the fact that we are playing with fire when we 
leave the straight and narrow. I feel that we fellows 
on the field should be required to explain and seek 
permission on such stuff from the home office.” 

Nate’s writing is strong writing, with figures of 
speech men will appreciate. He wrote of thawing 
out ideas that had been in the deep freeze, of “gim- 
micking for the sake of gimmicking,” of a pigeon- 
hole of unanswered letters “that looks like a dino- 
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saur’s nest.”” And writing about a certain problem, 
he commented, “Well, anyway, we plan to investi- 
gate the whole thing thoroughly and prayerfully. 
Then as long as the green light is refiected down the 
rails we'll bend the throttle wide open. Now that 
I’ve tooted the whistle for the big crossing I haven’t 
steam enough to drag my freight out of the way so 
that traffic can be resumed.” 

In days of schism and every-man-for-himself, the 
example of Nate and the MAF in cooperating with 
other missions and individual missionaries is inspir- 
ing. Thank God for those who serve the Body. 

I have been impressed with the strong Christian 
homes that produced four of the five men who died 
at the hands of Aucas. We get discouraged over the 
attrition of children from Christian homes, but here 
is strong encouragement. The home in which Nate 
grew up was such a home—but it was a home with 
standards, And parents who ponder the soil that 
produced Nate will be helped as much as those who 
are more interested in other aspects of the story. 

At the beginning of this review I said that Nate’s 
life would have been as worth telling if he had 
never died on Palm Beach, but it would never have 
been written. It is my opinion that some of the most 
powerful material for Christian writing is walking 
around jungles and bazaars and clinics in scattered 
parts of the world today. Perhaps the biographies 
of Nate Saint and Jim Elliot may stir us to consider 
and write more, not waiting for sudden death and 
Life magazine and Reader’s Digest to alert us. 

On one occasion prior to the final glorious chap- 
ter, Nate was acutely aware of danger fom Aucas. 
With pistol in hand, somewhat unnerved, he thought 
(and later wrote down his feelings): “It’s a com- 
forting final thought to realize that we are here on 
business for the Lord and that He is watching us 
every moment.” 

And He was! END 


IT IS ONE THING to go on the lonely way with 
dignified heroism, but quite another if the line 
mapped out for you by God is under other peo- 
ple’s feet-—a doormat. Suppose God is wanting 
to teach you to say. “I know how to be abased.” 
Are you ready to be humbled like that? Are you 
ready to be so insignificant that you are never 
thought of again in connection with the person 
you served? Some saints cannot do menial work 
and remain saints, because they think it is be- 
neath their dignity—Oswald Chambers 
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MEAD TA ou. 


Dears strikes unremittingly. With or without 9 
warning, it fills us with lonely sorrow, with fear © 
and dread. 

Men have always been puzzled by the riddle of 
death in life. Tennyson affirmed that man was not § 
made to die (Jn Memoriam). The poet Yeats wrote: 











Nor dread nor hope attend 
A dying animal; 

A man awaits his end 
Dreading and hoping all.1 


Barton Babbage records the confession of C. G. 
Jung, the psychoanalyst, when some of his patients 
expected him to provide a formula that would give 
meaning to life: “I, too, had no answer to give.” 
Some brave souls, like Bertrand Russell in “A Free 
Man’s Worship,” look boldly into a lifeless future: 


No fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can preserve an individual beyond the grave . . . All the 
labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, 
all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar system. 





Like modern man, the ancients looked at death 
with mixed emotions. While the tombs of Rome’s 
patricians radiated splendor, Catullus wrote: “Our 
brief light once extinguished, night is one endless 
sleep.”* The poet Lucretius felt that belief in the 
gods and immortality was the mainspring of man’s 
superstitious dreads, Therefore he preached a ma- 
terialism that excluded all fears about the travail 
and anguish which the future might hold: 


But from this fate we are redeemed by death, which de- 
nies existence to the self that might have suffered these 
tribulations. Rest assured, therefore, that we have noth- 
ing to fear in death. One who no longer is cannot suffer, 
or differ in any way from one who has never been born, 
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when once this mortal life has been usurped by death 
the immortal.4 


Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic emperor, resigned 
himself to death with almost pious fatalism. 


What means all this? Thou hast embarked, thou hast 
made the voyage, thou art come to shore; get out. If 
indeed to another life, there is no want of gods, not even 
there. But if to a state without sensation, thou wilt cease 
to be held by pains and pleasures, and to be slave to the 
vessel, which is as much inferior as that which serves it 
is superior: for the one is intelligence and deity; the 
other is earth and corruption.5 


Some earlier Stoics were so confident that death 
at the worst merely deprived of the encumbrances 
of bodily life that they exhibited their faith by 
committing suicide. 

Plato’s outlook was comparable, but not so ex- 
treme. Discarding the mythology of Charon, the 
shadowy figure who ferried departed souls across 
the Styx, he depicted Socrates facing execution with 
equanimity, knowing that disembodiment would fur- 
ther his pursuit of true wisdom. The soul, he ar- 
gued, is not merely immortal, it is eternal. It is 
preexistent and incorruptible, and should welcome 
death as glad release. 

Some of the mystery religions of Hellenistic times 
conducted an initiation ceremony which symbolized 
man’s passage from the troubles of this life into the 
radiant light of immortality. And Plutarch wrote: 


Our whole life is but a succession of wanderings, of pain- 
ful courses, of long journeys by tortuous ways without 
outlet. At the moment of quitting it, fears, terrors, quiver- 
ings, mortal sweats, and a lethargic stupor, come over us 
and overwhelm us; but as soon as we are out of it, pure 
spots and meadows receive us, with voices and the sol- 
emnities of sacred words and holy sights. 
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While the Greeks thus argued the pros and cons 
of immortality, philosophizing away their fears, the 
early church spoke its words about death and life. 
Christians witnessed to a future physical resurrec- 
tion guaranteed by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian’s hope is not, as Plato and Plutarch 
said, fulfilled at death. At death, it is true, be- 
lievers enter consciously into the presence of Christ 
(Philippians 1:21, 23; II Corinthians 5:8). Yet 
the disembodiment entailed in this was not God’s 
ideal for man’s soul, and it strikes legitimate grief 
into the hearts of those who watch. Death is a tragic 
dismembering of human personality; it stands as 
an awful memorial to man’s first disobedience. 

But the Biblical promise of a future resurrection 
at Christ’s return means re-unification of the indi- 
vidual and therefore entry into a full-orbed life of 
radiant glory (Daniel 12:1-3; John 11; I Corin- 
thians 15; I Thessalonians 4:13-18; Revelation 20). 
This truth endures. It eases the pain and disperses 
grieving despair. It brings the promise of a destiny 
greater than mere immortality of the soul. 

We sorrow not as those who lack this hope. END 


FOOTNOTES 
1Quoted by S. Barton Babbage, Man in Nature and Grace 


(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957), 
p. 105. 

2Ibid., p. 96. 

3Catullus v. 4: translated from quotation by J. B. Lightfoot, 
Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Commen- 
taries (London: Macmillan, 1904), p. 64. 

4The Nature of the Universe, II. 860 passim; translated 
by R. E. Latham (Penguin Books, 1951), p. 122. 
5Meditations, III, 3; translated by G. Long in The Stoic 
and Epicurean Philosophers (ed. W. J. Oakes; New York: 
Random House, 1940), p. 503. 

®6Quoted by Edwin Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas on 
Christianity (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), p. 289. 
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PR AYER Bl STS by Emmet Russ 


Mace ouT a prayer list? It’s too mechanical. 
Besides, I’d either forget to use it, or I’d run 
through the names without really praying. The 
Holy Spirit tells me whom to pray for and when.” 


The reminders of the Holy Spirit are wonderful— 
to those who stop in God’s silences long enough to 
hear them. A prayer list can be no better than a 
Buddhist prayer wheel or one of the little prayer 
bells worn by Mongol horsemen. A prayer list can 
be a gadget, a gimmick, and a useless one. 

But there is also a lot of evidence to show the 
value of prayer lists. 

Think of the Christian student who lives in a 
dorm with little privacy, up until midnight studying 
(or otherwise occupied), an eight o’clock to make 
the next morning, with or without breakfast. What 
can a prayer list do for him? 

We'll assume he has learned the value of a quiet 
time, and that he has a place and a time. 

Now for whom do you, or ought you to, pray? 
Your family? Put them on the list. (Often excite- 
ment over a new idea or project will erase things 
like consistent prayer for your family from your 
mind. ) 

Your roommate, your pastor back home, mission- 
aries from your church? Classmates you feel the 
Lord may use you to talk to about Jesus Christ? 
The list could go on indefinitely. 

But keep in mind the amount of time you allow 
for prayer; you may have to cut the list so that 
there is time for more than the childhood, “Please 
bless...” (One danger of a prayer list may be a 
longer quiet time.) 

When you first begin, your memory will be as 
good as the written list, and the sheet of paper will 
seem unnecessary. But if you neglect the list and 
return to it later you will probably find that you 
have been forgetting to pray for some people. 





Before long, the bleakness of a list of names will | 
become apparent. This is the time to become spe. § 
cific, jotting down particular things to pray for in | 


connection with each name. 

And at the same time we must not forget the 
Scriptural proportion of prayer and praise, “Eve- 
ning, and morning, and at noon, will I pray” 
(Psalm 55:17) ; but “Seven times a day do I praise 
thee” (Psalm 119:164). 

The day will come when a request on your list 
has been answered. So you give thanks. And don't 
scratch the name off; just bring the request up-to- 
date. Especially when someone has found Christ, 
pray for the new Christian more than ever. 

The prayer list is a tool, not a tyrant. When God 
leads otherwise, leave the list and follow. Yet you 
will probably be amazed at how the Holy Spirit 
will use the prayer list as His reminder. 

Your prayer list will inevitably grow longer. You 
may get to the place where you'll need a short list 
for things you pray about every day, separate lists 
for requests remembered one day a week, and one 
perhaps for each day of the month (Inter-Varsity’s 
Intercessor and Mandate may be the ones you'll use 
for the latter). 

One possibility for a workable plan might be to 
take a loose-leaf notebook and clip lists to its pages. 
Beneath the clips you can insert missionary news 
letters, and notes of special information to guide 
your praying. 

Some names have been on my list for forty years, 
without known answer, in full as asked. In other 
cases, answers have come with startling suddenness. 
Occasional revamping keeps the list fresh and lively. 
I am extremely reluctant to drop a name, and can- 
nily cautious about adding a new one. When people 
say “Pray for me,” I never promise them. I pray 
about it and then if God seems to say, “Write it 
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down,” I do. . 

A prayer list is a personal thing. Normally, it is 
for no one’s eyes but mine and God’s. A prayer 
list is not a “conversation piece.” Sometimes we 
have occasion to tell our friends that we are pray- 
ing for them, because of the encouragement this will 
be to them. (The Apostle Paul told his friends this 
on occasion.) But we need not tell them. The thing 
we need do is be faithful in prayer. 

A prayer list, like an engagement calendar, is a 
reminder. It is no more. 

Some people use a world map when they pray for 
missionaries. Your ingenuity will suggest novel and 
personally effective methods. But usually the sim- 
plest ones are the most reliable. You can have such 
an elaborate program that it becomes a maze, from 
which you never extricate yourself for effective 
praying. 

So, if having a prayer list leads to purposeful 
communion with the Lord, use it. But don’t put 
confidence in it. A prayer list may help you to 
pray, but it is your praying which God answers. END 


BARNABAS 

(Continued from page 28) 
Finally, Barnabas sailed to Cyprus with John Mark, 
while Paul chose Silas and went to Syria and Cilicia 
{Acts 15:36-41). 

We might want to ask, “Who was right—Barna- 
bas or Paul?” Or, “Why couldn’t these two Chris- 
tian leaders agree?” 

There really is no satisfactory answer. The dif- 
ferent personalities of the two men could be a 
human explanation, but only the will and purpose 
of God is the final reason. 


Even in this we see a bit of the character of Bar- 
nabas, the one who was willing to give John Mark 
another chance. We don’t know why John Mark 
returned home from the first journey when it was 
just getting underway. Perhaps Barnabas under- 
stood the circumstances. In standing by him, Bar- 
nabas showed the same qualities as when he sup- 
ported Paul after his conversion. 

This is not to conclude that Paul was wrong in 
his judgment. Doubtless both men had valid rea- 
sons for feeling as they did. It is interesting to 
note that later in his life Paul came to value the 
ministry of John Mark who became his companion 
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in Rome. He says in II Timothy 4:11, “Take Mark, 
and bring him with thee; for he is useful to me for 
ministering.” Probably Mark’s association with Bar- 
nabas had much to do with the changes which made 
him useful to Paul later. 

Some feel that the fact that the work of Barnabas 
is not mentioned again in Acts (which goes on with 
Paul’s ministry) indicates that Paul was right. Such 
is hardly a tenable conclusion. 

In God’s plan, Barnabas had accomplished much 
for the Lord, for furthering the gospel, and for 
Paul. He was the one who had backed Paul before 
the dubious apostles. He sought Paul for the task 
at Antioch, which provided valuable experience for 
him. And on the first missionary journey, which set 
the pattern for Paul’s later work, it was Barnabas 
who went as a co-worker, perhaps as the leader in 
the initial gospel outreach to Asia Minor. 

The Bible does not tell us what Barnabas did 
after he and Paul separated. But in his writings 
Paul gives a glimpse of how he regarded his former 
companion. 

In I Corinthians 9:6 Paul defends himself and 
Barnabas as having the right to refrain from work- 
ing, if necessary, although we know that Paul sup- 
ported himself as a tentmaker. But this reference 
shows that Paul regarded Barnabas on an equal 
basis, that Barnabas was still preaching, and most 
important, that they were on friendly terms. 

Such was the life of one who is seen in the 
shadow of Paul, but nevertheless leaves us with val- 
uable lessons for today. 

—Not that Barnabas was without fault, but his 
early zeal and sacrifice for the Savior, his love for 
Paul, his faithful ministry of teaching and preach- 
ing the Word of God, his humility and risking his 
life for the name of Christ are examples which can 
well be followed. 

Further, Barnabas is an encouragement to Chris- 
tians who may feel that their small, inconspicuous 
service is not accomplishing much for the Lord. The 
tendency today is to look up to Christian “leaders.” 
Yet the believer whose life is yielded to God may 
be sure that, like Barnabas, he is fulfilling an im- 
portant part in His overall purpose. Only one can 
be in the forefront, carrying the ball, but it takes 
many to make up a team. 

But to be used by God, we need to be convinced 
that we cannot do it ourselves. Acts 11:24 says of 
Barnabas, “He was a good man, full of the Holy 
Spirit and of faith.” END 
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HIS is a worthwhile gift 


Your own subscription to HIS may have continued for several years including many 
Christmases or perhaps you were on someone’s gift list a year ago. In either case, 
we hope you have enjoyed and appreciated the articles and regular features, and that 
you will want to share your discovery with your many friends. 


This year your Christmas list may include roommates, classmates, dormmates and 
students from overseas. Brothers, sisters, parents and other relatives will also appre- 
ciate HIS. We are confident that your friends who may be new Christians would also 


find HIS very beneficial. 


SPECIAL one year gift rates: 
$3.25 for the first subscription", 
$2.80 for each additional 
*Regular rate, $3.50 


At the CHRISTMAS GIFT rate of $2.80 for one year, you save 20% over the regular 
rate of $3.50 for one year. 


Send your gift list and let us do the rest for you. We'll send a gift notification unless 
you prefer to send your own. If you gave HIS a year ago, please wait for a special 
renewal form in the mail. 


Payment with your order is preferred, but we shall be glad to bill when requested. 


HIS 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5 
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do the godly suffer? Do you have an adequate answer to this vital question? In 
‘OF SUFFERING, Hugh Evan Hopkins attempts to present answers 
questions related to the problems of pain and human suffering. This well 
helpful book should be read by every thinking student. $1.25 


M. Stibbs in his new book GOD’S CHURCH carefully considers the People of | 
God through the ages and up to the present time. The Old Testament preparation, 
New Testament fulfillment, present outworking and the goal in view are subjects 
considered. Points et ed in GOD’S CHURCH are directly relevant to the present 
condition of the ch $1.50 


_ NOTE: These new books are available at your local bookstore. 
_- When ordering by mail, please prepay orders under $2.00 
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this is HIS 


the magazine of Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 

Perhaps you are reading it for the first time. An 
increasing number of churches and Sunday schools 
are sending His to every student. You may be re- 
ceiving the magazine in this way, or as a gift from 
your parents or a Christian friend. Or someone may 
have twisted your arm at an Inter-Varsity confer- 
ence, causing you to subscribe. 

Regardless of who introduced you to the maga- 
zine, and whether you paid for it or someone else 
is picking up the tab, we hope you'll like it. We 
hope you'll read through each issue, including the 
articles that at first glance don’t seem too interest- 
ing. 

His is published for students, to help you to live 
and witness for the glory of God today, and to pre- 
pare you for life tomorrow. 

We hope you'll recommend His to your friends, 
and if you’re able to do so (we do have some read- 
ers who are beyond student days), we hope you'll 
start someone else reading the magazine by giving 
him a subscription. If you don’t know any students, 
but would like to see the impact of His upon stu- 
dents increased, we'll be glad to supply strategic 
gift subscriptions in your name to students and uni- 
versity libraries and fraternity reading rooms. Just 
send us the money. (For what it’s worth, you'll get 
a tax-deductible receipt.) 

Most of all, pray for this particular ministry to 
students. The warning is ever there: “Without me, 
ye can do nothing.” 


—The Editor 
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HIS VISITS 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO 


The Little Cloister 


e At U. of Toronto (founded 1827; main cam- 
pus enrollment 15,000) Inter-Varsity is known as 
the Varsity Christian Fellowship. Membership is 
140, made up of groups in eight areas within the 
university. The central executive meets weekly; the 
cabinet (two representatives from each area) meets 
monthly. Major concern this fall is a university 
mission Nov. 9-13, with Dr. Masumi Toyotome as 
chief missioner. He will give main addresses each 
afternoon. Others, including Dr. Orville Walters, 
Dr. C. P. Martin, Archdeacon Desmond Hunt and 
Dr. Robert Jervais, will speak in all major campus 
areas, clubs and fraternities. To help prepare for 
the mission students held a week-end conference in 
September. At the beginning of the term booths 
were set up in all faculties to contact freshmen. 
Weekly prayer groups, personal evangelism semi- 
nars and training classes for counselors are in pro- 
gress. A reception and a Thanksgiving (Oct. 10) 
week-end trip were planned for foreign students. 
Other projects: helping new converts, missionary 
rallies and a conferette, a Bible study week-end 
seminar, a doctrinal series concluded by an evan- 
gelistic week-end, and campus caroling at Christmas. 









return postage guaranteed 


® coLumBIA U. (New York): rvcr’s tenth an 
nual summer program included five weekly meet 
ings which followed buffet suppers. Speakers: Dr, 
James H. Humphries, medical director, Home Life 
Insurance Co., “A Matter of Pressure”; Jim Vaus, 
working among city teen-agers, “A Matter of Pow. 
er”; Stephen Slocum, who leads businessmen’s Bible 
studies, “A Matter of Profit” and William € 
Christy, advertising agent, “A Matter of Persua. 
sion.” Film: “Red River of Life.” All schools in 
the university were invited to a Columbia confer. | 
ence at Hudson House. Speaker: Dr. Walter Thor. 
son, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

e@ WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE (Pullman): Four 
members attended Campus by the Sea, decided to en- 
courage others over the summer to come back to school 
a week early to seek the Lord’s will for their witness 
on campus. Plans were made to reach freshmen and 
foreign students. The chapter is choosing a geograph- 
ical area for concentrated study in foreign missions, 

U. OF ROCHESTER (N. Y.): As part of a chap. 
ter push to reach frosh, staff member Robert 
Nuermberger spoke at a River Campus meeting on 
“Life. and the Religion You Are About to Aban- 
don.” 

e DUKE U. (Durham, N. C.): IVCF’ers wrote long- 
hand notes to about 1,000 students to welcome them to 
Duke and to acquaint them with the chapter. A pignic 
was held shortly after frosh arrived on campus. 

@ WESTERN MICHIGAN U. (Kalamazoo) : Dr. Gor 
don Van Wylen of the U. of Michigan spoke on 
“What is Inter-Varsity” at a frosh social. Names 
and addresses of new students were secured and 
invitations sent concerning the chapter program. A 
special class for Bible study group leaders is under- 
way to help build up dorm Bible studies. A “work 
social” is being considered, involving the entire 
group for a Saturday, to help finance the chapter 
program. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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